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EDITORIAL 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY AND THE BIOLOGY 
OF PURPOSE 


For THE UNDERSTANDING of psi ability we shall need to know 
not only where psi belongs in the individual personality but also 
how it relates to the more general scheme of life and living organ- 
isms. While the psychology of psi is our more immediate concern, 
we need to keep the biology of psi in view as well. It is not easy, 
however, to find a good comprehensive biological view of any 
mental process or of mental activity in general. Biologists have 
not often ventured to be very comprehensive for fear of being 
considered too speculative. 

But when, in 1949, we heard Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott of Yale 
University give the McNair Lectures at the University of North 
Carolina under the title “Life, Mind and Spirit,’ we were con- 
vinced that the biologist in this instance had no fear of generaliza- 
tion and no hesitation in advancing new ideas. Also, he was look- 
ing at the mental world very comprehensively. 

Dr. Sinnott’s lectures have now been published, and every stu- 
dent of parapsychology should find both pleasure and profit in read- 
ing this scholarly survey. He will find in the book, however, only 
brief mention of parapsychology, and he may want to know, as he 
reads, if the author would not perhaps be willing to go somewhat 
beyond the wording of these pages. Anticipating such a question in 
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other readers, we proceeded to submit it to Dr. Sinnott in the fol- 
lowing letter, and in return we received a reply that bears out our 
expectations : 


January 23, 1951 
Dear Dr. Sinnott: 


I have read your new book, Cell and Psyche, the Biology of 
Purpose,’ with deep interest and appreciation. You argue convinc- 
ingly that 


. . the whole conscious life of man... is simply the mani- 
festation of an organized biological system raised to its loftiest 
levels. .. . In its lowliest expression this appears as regulatory 
control of growth and function. This merges imperceptibly into 
instinct, and from these simplest of psychical phenomena grad- 
ually emerge the complex mental activities of the higher animals 
and finally the enormously rich and varied life of the mind 
and spirit of man. 

Then later on you say: 


The plain fact is that in the present status of science biolog- 
ical organization remains still unexplained. . . . The problem 
may be fruitfully attacked in the laboratory by objective, experi- 
mental study of the regulation of form and function in plants 
and animals, bringing to this task all the resources which science 
has placed at our command... . 

For this problem the materialist has his ancient answer 
ready: there is nothing here but the activity of a physico-chem- 
ical mechanism . . . Its self-regulatory character is essentially 
the same as that of an automatic machine... 


In answer to this materialist position you offer a number of 
logical arguments rather than a scientific solution. They are elo- 
quent arguments, as are those attacking materialism in another 
connection in your article? in the December 23 (1950) number of 
the Saturday Review of Literature. But since your characteristic 
approach, as quoted above, is an appeal for objective experimental 
study, I wonder why, in both your book and your article, you do 
not draw some support from that vast collection of now widely 

* Published by the University of North Carolina Press, 1950. 


p * This article, expanded into a book, is soon to be published by the Viking 
ress. 
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confirmed experimental findings from the field of parapsychology 
that meet head-on this issue of materialism. The main character- 
istic of what are called ‘“‘psi phenomena,” whether they be telepathy 
or psychokinesis or precognition, is their challenge to a materialistic 
explanation of man. In respect to their most obvious properties, 
their independence of space, time, and mass relations, these phe- 
nomena, if they occur, are beyond physical explanation as far as 
physics is known today. 

Should these findings appear to you inconclusive as yet, what 
requirement of scientific method would you say still remains un- 
satisfied in the best work done in parapsychology? For the pur- 
pose of focussing the issue better, I might mention the Pratt and 
Woodruff work ‘published in the Journal of Parapsychology in 
1939 or the work of Soal and Goldney which appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research in 1943. 

You would, I am sure, be one of the first to maintain that if 
this work is of unmistakable soundness and if it does challenge a 
physicalistic interpretation of man and constitute a refutation from 
the laboratory of the philosophy of materialism, it should not be 
withheld from the center of discussion merely because of a prevail- 
ing climate or tradition that is antagonistic. You. know, of course, 
that time after time in the history of science it has been the “cli- 
mate” that has had to be changed to conform to the eventually 
accepted findings that could not be adapted to it. 

If the psi researches are of no help toward the purpose for 
which your book and article were written—the justification of an 
anti-materialist philosophy on the basis of objective experimenta- 
tion—we are ourselves making a grave mistake in our interpreta- 
tion of them. If they can be of such help, then it would appear we 
need better ways of reaching men like yourself with our findings. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. RHINE 


February 12, 1951 
Dear Dr. Rhine: 
Thank you for your letter with regard to my little book, Cell 
and Psyche, and the bearing of psi research on the problem which 
it raises. My thesis, admittedly a speculative one, is that biological 
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organization (as expressed in the regulatory character of organic 
development) and psychical activity (shown first in regulatory 
behavior and primitive purposes) are fundamentally the same thing, 
in the former observed from outside the organism and in the latter 
subjectively experienced. If this idea is a sound one, it means that 
at the bottom of the problems both of organic development and of 
psychology lies a single major phenomenon, biological organization 
—the regulatory character of living stuff—which thus expresses 
itself both in form and in purpose. Now the unfortunate fact is 
that, despite the great progress made in many aspects of the life 
sciences, almost none has been made toward an explanation of this 
phenomenon. It remains a great unknown at the very core of 
biology. None of the orthodox lines of attack have made much 
progress yet and I think it is time to consider some of the unor- 
thodox ones. 

You ask why I have not mentioned psi phenomena in this con- 
nection. Such mention actually is made on pages 105-6. In discuss- 
ing possible explanations of organization I spoke of bioelectrical 
fields, the Pauli principle and the Heisenberg principle as offering 
some hope. The statement immediately follows that “telepathy and 
similar ideas should not be brushed aside as impossible, for they 
may well turn out to be significant for biology.” I then spoke 
approvingly, and with a quotation, of Professor Hardy’s views as 
stated in his recent presidential address. It seems to me that psi 
phenomena are more likely to be of biological significance in prob- 
lems of development than, as Hardy thinks, in those of evolution 
and I am quite willing to give them sympathetic consideration as a 
possible basis for biological organization. Certainly in such an 
obdurate problem we should be remiss not to explore every avenue 
for which (as with your results) there is a respectable body of 
scientific evidence. Even though psi phenomena, as you point out, 
are independent of space and time, they are still phenomena of life. 
For this reason and because they doubtless have some relation to 
matter, they ought to be of interest to the biologist and open to 
experimental approach by him. It may be that in work with lower 
organisms we shall be able, better than elsewhere, to find what 


relation the material world has to phenomena apparently non- 
material. 
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The issue raised in my Saturday Review paper is not quite so 
simple. It is argued there that the human spirit—the intuitive and 
emotional side of man—provides a valid approach to truth, though 
by a very different avenue than that of the mind. Through this 
means we are stirred by beauty and those high experiences which 
are the basis of religion. How these are related to psi phenomena I 
do not know. Certainly the results of psychical research thus far 
give little hint of those qualities in the universe that have inspired 
poets and seers from the beginning. It may be that the results of 
parapsychology thus far deal with only the lower levels of what 
at higher ones become the spiritual means by which man makes 
contact with qualities in nature inaccessible to him in any other 
way and may thus come to be recognized as a major opponent of 
our prevailing materialistic philosophies. 

At all events parapsychology has done us a service in emphasiz- 
ing the possibility of something in nature that is quite different in 
character from phenomena now commonly accepted and that may 
help solve some of our ultimate problems. It certainly deserves a 
more respectful hearing than it has received. 


Very truly yours, 
EpmuND W. Sinnott? 


* Dr. Sinnott, now Director of the Sheffield Scientific School and Dean of the 
Graduate School at Yale University, was formerly Chairman of the Department 


of Botany there. He is also a past president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science.—Ed. 











TELEPATHY AND HUMAN PERSONALITY 


THE TENTH 
FREDERIC W. H. MYERS MEMORIAL LECTURE? 


By J. B. RHINE 


INTRODUCTION 
By S. G. SoaL? 


| Myers, in whose honor this Lecture was founded, com- 
bined the gifts of a poet and classical scholar with a genuine passion 
for scientific inquiry and speculative thought. Though he was not 
a biologist he yet made himself conversant with the biological and 
psychological knowledge of his day that he might be the better 
equipped to elaborate his profoundly original conception of the 
subliminal mind. One cannot help wondering how, had he been alive 
today, his essentially synthetic mind would have reacted to the 
present analytical trend of psychical research. What would he 
have thought of the card-guessing and picture-guessing experiments 
that figure so prominently in modern research? I think he would 
have recognized the value of these methods in the impression they 
make on ordinary scientific opinion, but he would have been quick 
to realize that by their very nature they cannot take us much beyond 
the threshold of the subject. Card-guessing, he would probably 
have said, is too crude and feeble an instrument to throw much 
light on the telepathic process itself—and I think he would have been 
right. Myers would have urged that we try to develop methods 
for reproducing experimentally the essential features of the spon- 
taneous cases. However this may be, I feel sure that Frederic 
Myers would have welcomed an investigator as single-minded, as 
enthusiastic, and as tenacious as Dr. Joseph Banks Rhine and that 
they would have found very much in common in spite of their dif- 
ferent methods of approach. 

Dr. Rhine holds the unique distinction of being the head of what 
is probably the only university department in existence devoted to 


* Delivered on May 10, 1950, to the Society for Psychical Research in London. 
Reprinted by permission of the Society. 


*Dr. Soal, who is Senior Lecturer in Pure Mathematics at Queen Mary 
College, London University, is President of the Society for Psychical Research. 
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the sole purpose of studying the very difficult and exasperating 
subject of extrasensory perception and allied phenomena. In the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, North Carolina, 
he has working with him a number of young men and women who 
spend their whole time thinking about and experimenting on those 
curious powers of the human mind which are so strangely neglected 
and ignored by orthodox psychology. Why does official science 
neglect these phenomena? Mainly, I think, because of their elusive 
and intangible nature. Science asks for results that it can repeat 
and examine at its leisure. Take the dice-throwing experiments 
in which it is claimed that a man’s mind can influence the fall of a 
die. Here, at any rate, one might have expected something that 
could have been examined objectively by means of appropriate 
physical instruments. But not a bit of it. Psychokinesis appears 
to be as elusive as telepathy or clairvoyance. Apparently it can 
only be demonstrated as a mere statistical effect. 

I see no prospects at present that any English university is likely 
to follow the example of Duke—unless of course some benefactor 
left a large sum of money for the express purpose. The general 
attitude of university authorities in this country is that extrasensory 
perception is in too embryonic a stage to justify the large expendi- 
ture which would be involved in organizing a department of psychi- 
cal research. The returns, it is felt, would be too uncertain. There 
is some justification, I think, for this point of view since, though 
scientific methods are used in the study of telepathy, it is not yet in 
any real sense a fully fledged science. We must not, however, be 
too discouraged by this conservative attitude, for there are signs 
that science is beginning to take notice of our researches. The old 
intolerance is fast disappearing. Last January over four hundred 
members of the Society for Experimental Biology attended a sym- 
posium on paranormal phenomena at Queen Mary College. It was 
almost a historic occasion, and, so far as I could judge, the attitude 
of the meeting was entirely sympathetic. Another evening was de- 
voted to a discussion of precognition by the Society for Visiting 
Scientists. Here again there seemed to be no hostility to the revo- 
lutionary idea of foreseeing the future in certain cases. 

If I were asked to say what I thought was the most important 
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contribution made by Dr. Rhine to the progress of our subject, I 
should not say, as some have done, that he was the first to use 
statistical methods. Investigators like Coover were carrying out 
statistical experiments in telepathy as far back as the First World 
War. Miss Jephson in England was doing statistical experiments 
in clairvoyance in 1926 before Dr. Rhine came on the scene. But 
nearly all these pioneers used for their experiments either playing 
cards or numbers. I always think that Dr. Rhine’s great innova- 
tion was that he abandoned the use of playing cards and employed 
instead cards bearing only five types of simple geometrical symbols. 
Recent experiments with one subject have shown that the use of 
cards with only five symbols leads to a degree of success four times 
as great as that obtained with playing cards. 

Dr. Rhine’s experiments in clairvoyance and psychokinesis are 
of course well known, but it is not so generally known that he was 
the first to carry out systematic and successful experiments in the 
difficult subject of precognition. Dr. Rhine devised extremely in- 
genious methods for excluding the possibility that his results might 
be accounted for by the operation of telepathy and clairvoyance 
acting in the present. With characteristic modesty he does not 
claim, however, to have established precognition beyond cavil. 

Dr. Rhine’s work has made itself felt in most civilized countries, 
and it has even penetrated the Iron Curtain. Quite recently it was 
reported that the Soviet Union had accused him of administering 
telepathic dope to the toiling millions and teaching things like telepa- 
thy which cannot be true. It would appear, then, that like certain 
other better-established biological laws extrasensory perception ceases 
to operate at the Iron Curtain. However this may be, it is certain that 
systems of society based upon a crude materialism can have no 
possible use for ESP (at least present-day ESP). And this brings 
me to the outstanding importance of the work of men like Dr. 
Rhine. Today a devastating materialism is creeping like a blight 
over large portions of the globe. Concentrating as it does on only 
the sensory aspects of human existence with a complete negation of 
all spiritual values, this system of thought will, if not counteracted, 
end by destroying what is best in human life and may forge such 
shackles for the Spirit of Man as it will not throw off for a thousand 
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Report on the Self-Testing Experiments 


A year ago, in May, 1950, the Para- 
PSYCHOLOGY BULLETIN contained a report 
of the experiments carried out up to that 
time with members of the Self-Testing 
Club. More experiments have followed, 
and the present report brings the account 
up to date. 

The Self-Testing Club (S.T.C.) is 
made up at present of about a hundred 
persons scattered about the country who 
have indicated a desire to take part in 
ESP experiments. Miss Elizabeth Mc- 
Mahan of the Parapsychology Laboratory 
is director of the Club. Six S.T.C. ex- 
periments have been completed since the 
Club was started in 1948, the first three 
experiments having been described in the 
previous BULLETIN report. In general, 
the S.T.C. tests have involved a procedure 
in which Miss McMahan has set up target 
decks of ESP cards in the Parapsychology 
Laboratory, and the S.T.C. members have 
sent in their impressions of the order of 
each deck. Prior to each S.T.C. project, 
special instructions and record sheets to 
be used in the tests have been mailed to 
the members. 

Several of the experiments have in- 
cluded tests of precognition in which the 
subjects have “guessed” the order of sym- 
bols that were not to be determined until 
some specified future date. For example, 
in STC No. 3, which was carried out in 
the early part of 1950, each target deck 
was made up of 20 ESP cards represent- 
ing clairvoyance trials, and five blank 
cards representing one-year precognition 
trials. These 25 cards were shuffled to- 
gether in the deck and the subjects wrote 
down their impressions for all 25 cards. 
In the case of the blank cards they were 
predicting the symbols to be placed in 
those trial positions one year later. The 


general results for the 20 clairvoyance 
trials per run were given in the earlier 
BULLETIN report, but at that time the 
five precognition trials per run had not 
yet been checked. A total of 2,340 runs 
were sent in by 30 subjects. Of this 
total, 1,872 were clairvoyance runs and 
468 were for one-year precognition. The 
clairvoyance data, as reported previously, 
gave a negative deviation; that is, there 
were 227 hits fewer than the number 
expected on a chance basis. This result 


is statistically significant and indicates 
that the subjects were tending to avoid 
calling the correct symbols. On the other 


hand, the precognition trials, checked one 
year later, yielded a positive deviation. 
The subjects made 44 hits more than the 
number expected, but this result is not 
statistically significant. 

The fourth S.T.C. project, begun in 
April, 1950, was planned to test the sub- 
jects’ ability to score in the direction re- 
quested ; that is, to see if they could make 
high scores on target decks designated 
“plus” decks and make low scores on tar- 
get decks designated “minus” decks. In 
addition, five one-year precognition trials 
were embedded within the 20 clairvoyance 
trials for every run, as in STC No. 3. 
Two target decks per day were set up for 
12 days, one deck labelled “plus,” the 
other “minus.” Fifty-nine subjects sent 
in data amounting to 1,151 runs. 

When the data are separated into clair- 
voyance and precognition trials, the find- 
ings are similar to those of STC No. 3. 
The clairvoyance data (920 runs) give a 
negative deviation (—42), and the one- 
year precognition data (231 runs) give a 
positive deviation (+41). 

For the clairvoyance trials the 460 
“plus” runs gave a deviation of +15. 








The 460 “minus” runs gave one of —57. 
These results, while not statistically sig- 
nificant, are in the right direction. 

The precognition results, however, were 
not as closely in line with the subjects’ 
intentions. In this case the 115.8 “plus” 
runs did yield more than the chance num- 
ber of hits to be expected (a deviation 
of +14), but the 115.2 “minus” runs gave 
an even greater positive deviation (+27). 
The total “plus” and “minus” data for 
both kinds of trials showed that the 
$75.8 “plus” runs gave 59 more hits than 
the 575.2 “minus” runs, but the differ- 
ence is not large enough to be significant. 

The next S.T.C. project, No. 5, was 
Carried out with 52 subjects in November, 
1950. Again the technique of embedding 
Pprecognition trials within clairvoyance 
trials was employed, but this time the 
precognition was for one month rather 
than one year, and instead of embedding 
five such trials in each run, ten were in- 
serted. The experiment consisted of four 
ESP runs per day for six days, each 
fun being made up by shuffling together 
cards representing 15 clairvoyance and 10 
@ne-month precognition trials. An extra 
feature, of which the subjects were un- 
aware, was the experimenter’s practice 
of trying mentally to “force” the sub- 
jects to score high on two of each day’s 
runs and low on the other two. She was 
unsuccessful in this attempt, however, for 
the “minus” runs gave slightly better re- 
sults than did the “plus” runs. For the 
clairvoyance trials there were a total of 
7,698 runs with 53 hits more than ex- 
pectation; for the 513.2 one-month pre- 
cognition runs there were 54 hits fewer 
than expectation. 

The latest S.T.C. experiment to be car- 
ried out up to the present time is STC 
No. 6. This experiment involved no 
precognition. Its chief purpose was to 
test the validity of the subjects’ feelings 
of conviction about the correctness of 
every call they made. Two target decks 
were set up in the Laboratory on each of 
six test days beginning on March 12, 
1951. The record sheets used by the sub- 
jects for recording their impressions had 
space for recording two ESP runs. The 


run column was divided vertically into 
two sections. The left-hand section was 
labelled “\/” to indicate that on this side 
were to be written the ESP symbols about 
which the subject had a feeling of con- 
viction. The right-hand section of the 
column was labelled “?” and on this side 
were recorded the symbols about which 
the subject felt unsure. Sixty-one sub- 
jects sent in a total of 561.96 runs with a 
deviation from mean chance expectation 
of —10.8. The 100.16 “conviction” runs 
gave a deviation of +.2, while the 461.8 
“uncertain” runs gave one of —11. Again 
the figures are in the right general direc- 
tion, though they are much too small to 
be statistically significant. 

Although the over-all results in these 
tests were not high, analyses for score 
distribution indicated that they are in gen- 
eral accord with past findings which show 
that the outstanding scoring in ESP tests 
tends to occur at the beginning of a test 
sequence. Further S.T.C. experiments 
are planned, and anyone who would like 
to become an S.T.C. member may send in 
his name to Elizabeth McMahan, Box 
6847, College Station, Durham, North 
Carolina, or to the BULLETIN. 


General News 


Dr. S. G. Soal of Queen Mary College, 
University of London, who came to this 
country on an award from the Fulbright 
Commission, has completed a period of 
collaborative research at the Parapsy- 
chology Laboratory at Duke University. 
His research was devoted to a study of 
position effects in the data of his subject, 
Mrs. Stewart. During his two months’ 
visit, Dr. Soal gave a series of lectures 
on parapsychology under the following 
auspices: the Society of the Sigma Xi, 
University of Pittsburgh; the Psychologi- 
cal Seminar, College of the City of New 
York; American Society for Psychical 
Research, New York; Yale University; 
All-University Psychology Club, Boston 
University; the Society for Parapsychol- 
ogy, Washington, D. C.; the Duke Society 
for Parapsychology, Duke University; 
and the Department of Mathematical 
Statistics, University of North Carolina. 
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An active and prolific center of research 
activity in parapsychology has developed 
in South Africa at the University of 
Rhodes. Mr. M. C. Marsh, Lecturer in 
Psychology at the University, has not 
only introduced a series of lectures on 
parapsychology into his regular psychol- 
ogy course, but has also completed the 
testing phase of a large experimental 
project in parapsychology. Mr. Marsh’s 
experiment, planned along the lines of 
Carington’s work with drawings as 
test material, involved the enormous task 
of collecting a total of 17,440 drawings, 
together with data from a battery of 
personality tests and assorted personal 
information from each of 371 subjects. 
The research is the basis of a thesis 
which is to be offered as part of the 
required work for an advanced degree in 
psychology. 


The Progressive League, an English 
organization directed toward social and 
economic reconstruction, is continuing its 
yearly conference on psychical research. 
The third conference, held at Middleton- 
on-Sea, England, February 23-25, was de- 
voted to the general subject: “Psychical 
Research—The Present Position.” The 
four main speakers and their topics were 
as follows: Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell: “The 
Validity of Paranormal Evidence”; Dr. 
John Bates: “A Rational Approach to the 
‘Spirit World’”; Dr. L. J. Bendit: “The 
Psychic Factor in Medical Psychology” ; 
and Mrs. L. J. Bendit (Phoebe Payne) : 
“The Nature of the Psychic Faculty.” 


It has just come to our attention that 
the Hodgson Fund for parapsychological 
research at Harvard University made a 
grant in 1938 for an investigation of the 
homing behavior of a bird known as 
Leach’s petrel. The grant was made for 
research carried out by Dr. Donald R. 
Griffin under the direction of Dr. Karl S. 
Lashley. The use of the Hodgson Fund 
for this purpose seems to indicate that 
the recipient of the grant, as well as the 
committee in charge of the fund, con- 
sidered it possible that the explanation 


of direction-finding abilities in animals 
lies within the scope of parapsychology. 


Dr. S. G. Soal has recently been re- 
elected to serve a second term as Presi- 
dent of the English Society for Psychical 
Research. 


Two new societies for psychical re- 
search were formed among college stu- 
dents during the year, one at Duke Uni- 
versity and one at the University of 
Texas. 


The Countess Wassilko, General Secre- 
tary of the Austrian S.P.R. reports that 
the Austrian Society has become one of 
the scientific societies in the Notring der 
Wissenschaftlichen Verbande Oester- 
reichs, an institution which procures 
financial assistance for the member or- 
ganizations. 


Books and Magazines 

Dr. Oliver L. Reiser, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Pittsburgh, has 
sometimes woven the findings of para- 
psychology into the fabric of his books 
in the past. In his latest book, Nature, 
Man, and God, subtitled A Synthesis of 
Pantheism and Scientific Humanism 
(University of Pittsburgh Press) there is 
a section called “Radio-Mutations and 
Man” in which Dr. Reiser introduces the 
principle of psychokinesis in speculating 
upon the biological development of man. 


Religion and the New Psychology by 
Alson J. Smith (Doubleday) traces the 
developments of parapsychology and pre- 
sents the recent laboratory findings from 
the point of view of their bearings on 
some of the major problems of religion, 
chiefly the question of a nonmaterial or 
spiritual aspect of personality. 


Trevenen (Felsburg) is a competent, 
readable compilation of the notes on some 
mediumistic studies made by the late Dr. 
Frederick Edwards, formerly Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit and at one 
time president of the A.S.P.R. The book 
is edited by his step-daughter, Elizabeth 
Satterthwait, and has a brief introductory 
letter by J. B. Rhine. 
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Three of the recent issues of Tomorrow 
magazine have contained articles that are 
concerned to some extent with parapsy- 
chology. In the February number there 
is Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell’s article, “Science 
Beyond the Senses,” a theoretical discus- 
sion of our sensory and intellectual limi- 
tations in knowing the world, and the bear- 
ing these limitations have on the resist- 
ance to the findings in parapsychology. 
The March number carried an article by 
J. B. Rhine, “What Can Science Do 
About Psychic Experiences?” a revision 
of a broadcast given by the author over 
the BBC’s Third Programme. In an 
article entitled “Science and a Free So- 
ciety” in the April number, J. H. Rush 
differs with the view offered by Dr. 
Rhine (in “Western Science and Com- 
munism,” Tomorrow, Oct., 1950) with 
regard to the social significance of modern 
Science and of parapsychology in par- 
ticular. 


Warner Allen, in his book, The Uncur- 
fained Throne (Faber and Faber) ap- 
proaches the problem of mystical ex- 

rience by way of the findings of para- 

ychology. The first chapter of his book 
Presents a good review of the experi- 
mental achievements in this field. 


Dr. Jan Ehrenwald has published two 
more articles linking psychoanalysis with 
the field of parapsychology. These are: 
“Presumptively Telepathic Incidents Dur- 
ing Analysis,” The Psychiatric Quarter- 
ly, October, 1950, and “Precognition in 
Dreams?” The Psychoanalytic Review, 
January, 1951. These articles discuss 
examples of apparent telepathy and pre- 
cognition taken from the case material 
of patients undergoing psychoanalytic 
treatment. 


Two works of fiction which have ap- 
peared in recent months draw upon the 
psi research for their material. One is 
The Explorations of George Burton 
(Simon and Schuster) whose author, 
John F. Wharton, has taken time from his 


professional work as a lawyer to become 
a student of the mental sciences—normal, 
abnormal, and parapsychological. He 
uses the device of fiction to try to solve 
some of the predicaments facing the in- 
telligent but confused individual of 
today. 

So White Your Hands (Exposition 
Press), a novel by Erwin L. Gienke, gives 
ESP a hypothetical place in controlling 
human relationships. 


Second Sight in Daily Life by W. H. 
W. Sabine (Coward McCann, publisher ) 
is a collection of personal experiences of 
ESP drawn almost entirely from the 
author’s own diary. The book is devoted 
for the most part to a consideration of 
precognition, which is held to be a “prior 
intimation of later sense perception.” 


Parapsychologische Verschijnselen En 
Beschouwingen by W. H. C. Tenhaeff 
(Utrecht, 1949) discusses some of the 
phenomena of parapsychology (psychom- 
etry, stigmata, etc.) in relation to the 
performances of several reputedly gifted 
European subjects. 


Dr. D. P. Wilson, Professor of Psy- 
chology at Los Angeles State College, 
has recently published a popular book, 
My Six Convicts (Rinehart), in which 
there is a chapter concerning the un- 
usual powers of a prisoner in Leaven- 
worth. The prisoner, called Hadad, was 
descended from East Indian and African 
stock. The author claims to have ob- 
served in Hadad a remarkable ability 
which enabled him to retain consciousness 
and memory during lengthy catatonic and 
cataleptic trances; to control, apparently 
by hypnosis, the epileptic seizures of de- 
teriorated patients who were considered 
hopeless cases; and to produce at will on 
his body the effects of dermagraphia 
(skin-writing). If such occurrences can 
be established under adequately controlled 
conditions, they raise questions that are 
related to parapsychological findings—if, 
indeed, psi capacities are not directly in- 
volved. 
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years. Never at any time in history have we had more urgent need 
of an answer to the question, “What is man’s place in the cosmos?” 
Is he a brief candle that glimmers for a moment and then is lost 
in the alien and unsympathetic darknesses of time and space? Or 
is he an immaterial being who, when he puts off “this muddy vesture 
of decay” continues to live and feel and share in a freer and finer 
consciousness? Is consciousness a mere by-product of the brain, or 
is the brain a canalizer and inhibitor of the free flow of conscious- 
ness as Bergson thought? The soul of Keats would “fly on the 
viewless wings of poetry but the dull brain perplexes and retards.” 
The supreme importance, as I see it, of the labors of Dr. Rhine and 
his fellow-parapsychologists lies in this: that they are providing a 
slow, painful, but sure demonstration by the methods of science of 
a truth that the religions of the world have grasped intuitively or 
that is seen only vaguely through the eyes of faith. I mean the 
truth that man is more than a physical organism responding to 
stimuli—that while living in this world he is yet in contact with an 
extrasensory order of existence whose relations to time and space 
transcend those of the world of matter. Of all studies pursued by 
man I believe that parapsychology is the most likely to provide an 
answer to the questions with which, as Mr. Belloc once said, human 
beings ought to be most vitally occupied—the pursuit of happiness 
and the immortality of the soul. 

The world will not listen to the voice of religion nor to the clear 
voice of Wordsworth calling across a century defaced by the two 
most hideous wars of history, but it pays lip service to the voice of 
science. Let us hope it will listen to what the science of parapsy- 
chology has to say before it is too late. 

Extrasensory perception is a spark now that may one day become 


a blaze by whose light the darkness of our human destiny may be 
illumined. 


TELEPATHY AND HUMAN PERSONALITY 
By J. B. RHINE 


Taz range of problems that interested the founders of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research furnished a basis for the definition of 
the branch of inquiry which they initiated. They devoted their 
attention to phenomena that promised to throw some light on the 
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relation of human personality to matter in general and to the ma- 
terial body in particular. Their studies were approaches, by way 
of science, to the general question of man’s place in nature, often 
formulated as the mind-body problem, and previously dealt with 
only by the methods of philosophy and religion. They made of this 
area of study a science, a branch of psychology that deals with 
whatever in personality lies beyond physical explanation—a branch 
that was neglected until they began systematic work on it. That is 
now called the science of parapsychology. 

Their special attention was accordingly drawn to occurrences 
suggesting to them that man has powers transcending his mate- 
rial properties, more particularly to cases of spontaneous telepathy, 
and these led eventually to experimental research in telepathy. 
Viewed as direct mind-to-mind communication, transcending physi- 
cal barriers and limitations, telepathy appeared to confirm the pres- 
ence of nonphysical or spiritual qualities in human personality and, 
therefore, to refute the otherwise unrefuted claims of materialism. 

They came to recognize that even more conclusively the estab- 
lishment of the spirit survival of bodily death would confirm the view 
of the spiritual nature of man as opposed to a physicalistic view. 
Quite naturally, therefore, the branch of the psychical research field 
which attempts to deal with the survival question—that is, the study 
of mediumship—eventually took precedence over all the other work; 
it promised the most ready answer to the leading question with 
which these early psi explorers were concerned. 

There were, of course, other types of unexplainable human ex- 
periences that we call ‘“‘psychic,” but these aroused a less compelling 
order of interest. There were large percentages of these cases 
that appeared to involve clairvoyance, precognition, or foreknowl- 
edge, and even some that told of physical phenomena of unknown 
agency. Dealing more closely with the material world as they did, 
however, such phenomena seemed less suggestive of transcendent 
and spiritual powers than did experiences of telepathy, and they 
raised questions that could more easily be passed over in favor of 
a prior consideration of telepathy and spirit survival. 

As we look back today over nearly seventy years of research 
which these pioneer predecessors initiated, we have the natural 
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advantage of retrospect, and we can learn sume useful lessons from 
this section of history, if we will. We can take note of the view- 
point with which they set out on their research program, see to what 
extent it was limited by the cultural pattern of the time, and observe 
the effect of such limitation upon the succeeding developments of 
experimental work. We may hope thus to learn how to approach 
the problems of this field today in a safer manner than we otherwise 
could, a manner that is better able to protect us from the philosophi- 
cal bias from which we may suffer. 

We can do this while fully appreciating the great contribution 
made by the founders and the courage with which they undertook 
their difficult and unpopular task. The early explorers who initiated 
our science would, we have no doubt, long ago have made and 
profited from these retrospective observations if given our oppor- 
tunity. We are not, then, lacking in respect in trying to improve 
upon their work and outlook; rather, we dishonor their purpose if 
we fail to do so. 

The story of the research in telepathy has great lessons for us 
today. Defined as Myers (9) defined it, ‘the communication of 
impressions of any kind from one mind to another independently of 
the recognized channels of sense,” telepathy became a dated concept. 
For one thing, it thus became identified with a cultural stage when 
it was customary in psychological circles to believe that we think 
with a distinct part of us known as our minds, and distinguishable 
from our brains. Whether or not this theory is true, such a view 
was not—and still is not—scientifically established. Rather, it was 
a derivative of the religious philosophy of the past, a philosophy 
that was, of course, oriented toward a spiritual conception of man. 
The point to note especially is that there crept into the definition of 
telepathy an assumption of the very concept of human personality 
which the demonstration of telepathy was designed to establish. 

Once we recognize this original philosophical set we can better 
understand the difference in attitude, for example, toward cases of 
spontaneous telepathy and spontaneous clairvoyance ; although spon- 
taneous experiences of clairvoyance and precognition were probably 
as common as those identified as involving telepathy, the telepathic 
cases were studied to the exclusion and neglect of the others. This 
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discrimination carried over into the experimental studies as well. 
Outside France, which had, of course, a distinctly different philo- 
sophical leaning, there was little attention paid to the phenomenon 
of clairvoyance. In the experimental work of the Society there 
was practically nothing done on clairvoyance until Miss Jephson’s 
work (6) in the twenties of the present century. Apparently no one 
was interested in the question of whether or not clairvoyance oc- 
curred, so strong was the force of cultural inertia in such matters. 

Indeed, this predilection for telepathy was so determinative that, 
when experiments in telepathy were undertaken, no provision was 
considered necessary to exclude the possibility of clairvoyance and 
precognition. The results which were interpreted as due to telepathy 
could all have been produced quite as well by means of clairvoyance 
itself. The tests were all of the same basic type. A sender was 
instructed to concentrate his attention on a target object by looking 
at it and thinking of it, while a second subject or receiver attempted 
to identify the object of which he was thinking. Both clairvoy- 
ance of the object and telepathic cognition of the subject’s thought 
were presumable possibilities. This was the standard type of test 
in the original experimental work of the founders of the Society. 
Not only was that the case; it became the standard procedure every- 
where telepathy tests were conducted, and so it continued for nearly 
fifty years. Even when the problem of telepathy invaded the psy- 
chology laboratories of the universities, the tradition of ignoring the 
possibility of clairvoyance invariably prevailed. 

In order to appreciate better the point involved, it should be 
recognized that we should all probably have done the same if we 
had belonged to this earlier stage of psi investigation. It is always 
hard to recognize how much the cultural grip of a particular time 
tends to hold our thinking in fixed channels. In the instance of the 
early telepathy investigations there is what now seems an amazing 
example of this channeling of thought by reason of its own de- 
termining purpose, one that continued over a half-century of critical, 
and even heated, discussion by some of the ablest scientists of the 
day. 

There eventually came a time, however, when opportunities that 
were denied to the earlier investigators opened the eyes of some of 
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those who were working in parapsychology, and the fallacy was 
immediately obvious. This advantage fell to the Duke University 
investigators (14) in 1930, and they recognized that all the work of 
the telepathy experimenters up to that time could not safely be con- 
sidered as evidence either of telepathy or of clairvoyance, but, rather, 
of only an undifferentiated type of extrasensory perception. Thus 
it will never be known whether the first half-century of evidence for 
“telepathy” was really produced by telepathy or by clairvoyance. 

At the Duke Laboratory telepathy tests were designed with a 
view to excluding the possibility of clairvoyance, and at the same 
time tests of clairvoyance were undertaken in which precautions 
were taken against telepathy. The few experiments on clairvoyance 
that had been conducted did not involve an error comparable to that 
of the telepathy tests, so that clairvoyance had a much more ac- 
ceptable: case than telepathy, in spite of the paucity of clairvoyance 
researches. At any rate, the hypotheses of telepathy and clairvoy- 
ance were both to be given full consideration. That much of a for-: 
ward step was taken. 

As is already known from the published reports, no great dif- 
ference was found between the test scores obtained in the so-called 
pure telepathy tests and the tests of pure clairvoyance. In the pure 
telepathy tests the sender had no card or object, but merely thought 
of a symbol, withholding the recording until the receiver had re- 
corded his response. In the pure clairvoyance test the experimenter 
did not know the card order until after the test was over. Both 
methods gave results that indicated something beyond the operation 
of chance. These results were taken to mean that both telepathy 
and clairvoyance actually occur, as of course had been suggested by 
the spontaneous experiences. 

Even when some comparisons were made with the old method 
of testing for telepathy (that is, for undifferentiated extrasensory 
perception), the method which allows both telepathy and clairvoy- 
ance to function, there was no significant difference. Telepathy and 
clairvoyance operating together, or, at least, having the condition in 
which they could operate together, did not produce a higher scoring 
rate. This finding, along with other supporting evidence, led to 
the view that the same fundamental ability is involved in both the 
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telepathy and clairvoyance tests. Otherwise, with two distinct abili- 
ties functioning, the scores should have been higher, perhaps even 
twice as high, as with either one alone. Telepathy and clairvoyance 
were taken as most likely to be merely aspects of the same basic 
extrasensory perception, or ESP. 

It is, of course, easy now to see that if the original case studies 
had been taken more objectively and the research suggestions drawn 
from the way in which ESP occurred spontaneously, and if theo- 
retical bias and rational habit had been played down more, there 
would probably never have been a very big distinction made between 
the telepathic and clairvoyant types of cases in the first place. 

Moreover, in starting from the spontaneous case material, psi 
investigators might have seen at once that the phenomena were not 
limited by time and space. But even though this important point 
was overlooked in the early S.P.R. studies, it should have been 
caught later on at Duke when we redesigned the test for telepathy 
to exclude clairvoyance. However, it did not occur to us to rule 
out the chance for precognition to affect the results in our tests for 
clairvoyance and telepathy. It was certainly not that we did not 
know about spontaneous experiences of precognition. The books 
on the subject by J. W. Dunne (3), Dame Edith Lyttelton (7), 
H. F. Saltmarsh (19), and Charles Richet (18) were well known. 
With all the spontaneous case material, we should not have needed 
to wait for experimental evidence of precognition before consider- 
ing it as a counterhypothesis. We should have recognized that in 
clairvoyance tests it was futile merely to keep the experimenter from 
looking at the target card until after the subject records his response. 
Precognition could allow contact with the future observation as well 
as with a present one. Likewise in telepathy tests it did no good 
to have the sender delay recording his choice of symbol until after 
the receiver recorded his response. But no one thought of these 
alternatives at the time, so deep were we all settled in our intellectual 
ruts. 

As a matter of fact, on these more transcendent aspects of ESP, 
its apparent independence of space and time, the spontaneous mate- 
rial impressed us far too little, and we finally came around to the — 
discovery largely over the hard course of experimental demonstra- 
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tion. The introduction of distance between the subject and the tar- 
get object (or person) toward which ESP was directed did not 
seem to make a difference in the scoring rate, nor did the compari- 
son of the scores in tests involving ESP of the present order of a 
concealed deck of cards with tests of the precognition of the card 
order at a specified future time. Similar work has been done by a 
number of investigators both in America and in Britain. In time 
the fact emerged that in these tests ESP showed no relation to space 
and time. 

How confining these ruts of habit can be may be seen from what 
followed upon the separation of telepathy and clairvoyance experi- 
mentally at the Duke Laboratory in the early thirties. Since we all 
more or less share in the responsibility for this situation, and all 
stand to profit from whatever lessons may be learned, I trust it will 
not be misunderstood if I attempt an analysis of some of these reac- 
tions. So strong were the existing convictions on the case for 
telepathy that some of the ablest workers in parapsychology almost 
completely ignored the experimental findings on clairvoyance, even 
though it was not long before these findings far outweighed in scope 
and quality the experimental work that had been done with telepathy, 
both with the new pure telepathy method and with the old undif- 
ferentiated ESP experiments. It seemed, therefore, a serious omis- 
sion when, in his book on telepathy (2), Carington declined to con- 
sider clairvoyance in proposing a hypothesis on the nature of telepa- 
thy. In his experimental work, too, he continued to follow the old 
undiscriminating type of telepathy test which allowed the possible 
operation of clairvoyance as well as of telepathy. Carington’s work 
will serve here merely to illustrate a group of researches. 

So forthright and vigorous a thinker as Carington, however, 
was not content merely to ignore the evidence for clairvoyance. He 
set out to explain it as possibly just another form of telepathy. Given 
precognition, which was well on the way to establishment, and 
telepathy, it was possible that the subject in the card-calling tests of 
clairvoyance merely went ahead to the time when the experimenter 
checked the cards against the subject’s calls to determine the number 
of hits. In a word, he used precognitive telepathy to explain the 
results obtained in the clairvoyance test and considered that the 
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hypothesis of clairvoyance was not a necessary one for the explana- 
tion of the extrachance results that were obtained. ‘hus ran Caring- 
ton’s argument. 

It ran just as well, however, against the case for pure telepathy 
when precognition was combined with clairvoyance as an alternative 
to telepathy. In fact, it worked even better. The challenge of 
Carington’s argument against the case for clairvoyance suggested 
the need to reconsider the general state of the findings on telepathy 
and clairvoyance in the light of the evidence for precognition. It 
became clear to me finally (17) that it was a mistake to ignore 
precognition in designing our tests for pure telepathy and pure 
clairvoyance. It was immediately obvious that much of the research 
supporting pure clairvoyance was, as Carington had suggested, sub- 
ject to interpretation as precognitive telepathy; but when it came to 
the case for telepathy, there was no evidence at all left that could 
not also be dealt with on the theory of precognition and clairvoy- 
ance. It was no good at all against the clairvoyance hypothesis to 
hold off recording the sender’s target until after the receiver had 
made his response. The timing was no safeguard. 

Again, therefore, we had no unambiguous evidence for telepathy 
anywhere on record. We were back again at the beginning on the 
problem of telepathy. Even the spontaneous cases that had origi- 
nally inspired interest in the subject could not be taken as evidence 
of telepathy, even if one wished to consider anecdotal material as 
worth using as evidence. In all the cases, as with all the experi- 
mental studies, precognitive clairvoyance could account for anything 
that had been obtained. 

x * * kX 

There was, on the other hand, some evidence of clairvoyance 
that could not be interpreted in terms of precognitive telepathy. A 
number of experiments conducted at the Duke Laboratory, as well 
as some of Tyrrell’s tests with his electrical machine (25), had 
furnished evidence that did not allow of the precognitive telepathy 
interpretation. The important fact that permitted this conclusion 
to be drawn was that the order of the cards (or in the Tyrrell ex- 
periment, the order of the target box selected) was never gone over 
again by the experimenter as it had been followed in the conduct of 
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the tests; consequently, there was no future to which the subject 
could go forward, no source of information in the mind of the ex- 
perimenter at a later time on which precognitive telepathy could 
draw. The Duke experiments that excluded precognitive telepathy 
were mainly of the type known as matching tests in which the cards 
are laid down opposite a set of key cards, and the order in which 
the cards are laid down is not preserved. They also included the 
type of tests known as the ESP shuffle. One of the most carefully 
conducted series on record, the Pratt and Woodruff series (12), 
fell in this category of experiments that did not permit of the inter- 
pretation by precognitive telepathy, and, accordingly, the case for 
clairvoyance stood up comparatively well under the reconsideration 
that was given to the whole of the evidence for extrasensory per- 
ception. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly, however, that whether or not 
an ESP experiment gave results that could be incontestably ascribed 
to telepathy or clairvoyance, it was, nonetheless, evidence of extra- 
sensory perception of an undifferentiated. type. The point is that 
the case for ESP was not in any way weakened by this internal 
upset over the problem of telepathy, although the net result was 
that there was no evidence of telepathy at all that stood up against 
the reasonable counterhypothesis of precognitive clairvoyance. 

At the close of a friendly and thoroughly stimulating debate 
over the relationship between telepathy, clairvoyance, and precog- 
nition, Dr. Thouless (13) drew up a logical clarification of the 
possible interrelations and gave us all a chart that should have been 
in mind at the outset, but the situation as regards telepathy and clair- 
voyance remained approximately as I have appraised it: telepathic 
ESP was hypothetical; clairvoyant ESP was established. 

As had naturally been hoped by everyone, the situation did not 
remain that way for long. Miss McMahan (8) of the Duke Labora- 
tory set to work at once with an improved method for the testing of 
telepathy—one that was designed to meet the requirements for the 
exclusion of precognitive clairvoyance, and in the course of her 
experiment she obtained significant results that apparently could not 
be explained by any other method than telepathy. The method was 
necessarily more complex than had been used before. It required 
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the avoidance of any record of the target order about which the 
sender had been thinking. The particular complication involved the 
method of coding by which an assistant could have access mentally 
to the order of symbols without leaving a record available to pre- 
cognitive clairvoyance. 

I will not review the details of this method here, since it has 
already been published. Birge (1) developed another method at 
Duke and obtained marginally significant results with it, but the 
really strikingly significant results on the new telepathy tests were 
obtained in England by Dr. Soal (21), with Mrs. Stewart as the 
subject. So today we may say that the case for telepathy is reason- 
ably secure, so far as the alternative of precognitive clairvoyance of 
the symbol record is concerned. Another barrier to the establishment 
of telepathy has been surmounted. 

It is in order here to pause for brief consideration of one of the 
most exceptional features in the experimental work of Dr. Soal (21, 
22). With both of his two outstanding subjects, Basil Shackleton 
and Mrs. Stewart, Dr. Soal reports failure to get significant results* 
when he excluded the possibility of telepathy and conducted the 
test on clairvoyant lines entirely. Even when the subject was una- 
ware that the test was a clairvoyance test and had been led to think 
that it was a general ESP test, allowing for both telepathy and clair- 
voyance, the score was insignificant. These results, set off against 
the considerable array of evidence for clairvoyance obtained by other 
experimenters with other subjects, raise some questions. Without 
attempting to discuss all of the several possibilities, I would like to 
suggest that there might be a relationship here to what Dr. Schmeid- 
ler (20) at City College of New York has been finding as regards 
attitude between the two classes of subjects whom she calls ‘“‘sheep” 
and “goats,” those subjects whose attitude was favorable to clair- 
voyance and those who were unfavorable. She has found in re- 
peated experiments that the subject’s attitude can significantly in- 
fluence success in the tests, and it is not impossible that the subjects 
in Dr. Soal’s experiments were sheep with regard to telepathy and 


*Both Dr. Thouless and Dr. Humphrey called my attention to the fact that 
the short series of clairvoyance tests made with Shackleton by Soal and Goldney 
(22) gave results that were not wholly lacking in significance and could well be 
taken as justifying further work. 
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goats on clairvoyance. Since they demonstrated ESP capacity of 
the order that they did, we must not suppose that any effort to keep 
them entirely ignorant of changes in the procedure would be abso- 
lutely successful. And yet if the conditions are changed so as to 
exclude telepathy without the subject’s knowing it, we cannot count 
on his discovering this change and directing his ESP toward the 
card as the target. On the basis of what we know, therefore, I do 
not see how we can draw any conclusions about this interesting 
exception, except to say that it challenges further inquiry. 
* * * & * 


The effect of the difficulties over telepathy has been a salutary 
one. I spoke of Thouless’ analysis of the combinations of inter- 
relations between the various psi capacities. Later, in conjunction 
with Wiesner (24), he went further in analysis of the possible ways 
in which the evidence for telepathy which we now have might be 
interpreted. This analysis represents a third shake-up in the theoriz- 
ing about telepathy, and it may be that it will take telepathy effec- 
tively out of the present experimental picture in parapsychology. 

Thouless and Wiesner explain that what we have in the latest 
telepathy test results is not necessarily evidence of a mind-to-mind 
transfer of thought. We may refer to it safely as a person-to- 
person transference of thought impressions, but, as we shall see, 
that allows for a number of interpretations as to what actually takes 
place. Thouless and Wiesner list four possibilities, the simplest 
being the original Myers concept of a direct mind-to-mind transfer. 
The next is analogous to sensory communication, with the two minds 
communicating through their bodies. In the third type the sender’s 
mind somehow reaches and influences the body of the receiver di- 
rectly (psychokinetically) ; and in the fourth, the receiver’s mind 
may receive an effect direct (extrasensorially) from the sender’s 
body. : 

As the authors point out, the body-to-body transmission is ex- 
cluded by the nature of the evidence, which appears to disregard 
space and time and allows of no physical intermediation. Presum- 
ably the body-to-body route of transmission would have to utilize 
physical energies related to the space-time system of the universe. 
As to the mind-to-mind interpretation of the evidence, Thouless 
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and Wiesner consider it to be the least likely, though still a possible, 
explanation of this person-to-person transfer. Yet this mind-to- 
mind conception of telepathy is the only one that truly represents 
the original use of the term. As Thouless and Wiesner indicate, if 
the receiver obtains his impression from the body of the sender 
(from the nervous system or from incipient response movements 
accompanying thought, etc.) it is clairvoyant perception that is 
operating. Or if the sender impresses his thought on the receiver’s 
organism by direct mental action, it is a psychokinetic effect. 

At any rate, whether or not we favor the mind-to-mind inter- 
pretation of this person-to-person transfer of thought, we must 
agree that there is no way we can distinguish between these views 
experimentally, so far as we can see at present. To design that 
step may call for some knowledge that we have not yet acquired. 
If telepathy in the original sense of the word occurs, it looks as if it 
will have to await a later stage of parapsychological development 
for its verification, a stage when we shall be able to say whether 
mind exists and functions in the independent way assumed in the 
older concept of telepathy. 

For the third time, then, we are back to the point of repeating 
what has become a refrain: “We have nothing on the record that 
we can, without hesitation and ambiguity, call evidence of telepathy.” 
And this time the methodological difficulty has increased enor- 
mously, so that it is, for the present, insuperable. Perhaps the very 
challenge of the oft-repeated situation will sufficiently appeal to 
someone to call for a more exhaustive analysis than anyone has as 
yet been able to achieve; and no one can say, therefore, what there 
will be tomorrow in the way of proposals for a new method of 
investigating telepathy. For the present, however, and insofar as 
current research is concerned, the problem of telepathy, as distinct 
from undifferentiated ESP, may as well be laid on the research 
shelf. 

Whether it is justifiable to use the word “telepathy” to refer to 
person-to-person ESP is debatable. For popular discussions it may 
be quite convenient to do so. But if such latitude be allowed to the 
professional usage of terms one might well wonder which is more 
important to the science, the terms themselves or the precision of 
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their meaning. It seems best to call the effect in question “extra- 
sensory perception” until we know more about it. Let telepathy 
remain the hypothetical phenomenon Myers meant the word to 
describe. In that way the question will be kept open, and it is 
important to keep it open as a clear-cut issue. 

But it is necessary, I think, to go a step beyond the Thouless 
and Wiesner analysis and remind ourselves that there is no adequate 
ground even for supposing that the mind of either the receiver or 
the sender can interact directly with the body of the other. If this 
analysis of the history of telepathy and its study has been correct 
thus far, it is this assumption of a distinctively operating mind that 
must especially be watched in further thinking in parapsychology. 
For it is this very concept that is the major objective of the whole 
investigation of psi phenomena. The point was taken for granted 
by Myers because it was a part of his philosophical heritage, but 
now we can raise questions that he could not be expected to have 
done in his time. The primary problem of parapsychology is to 
find out whether there is a division of personality operating dis- 
tinctly on its own principles as a mind. It is only if and when that 
point is established that the concept of such a division—the mind as 
a unit in its own right—can properly be used to explain the person- 
to-person transference of thought obtained experimentally. It may 
well be that the person can only act as a mind-body unit, even though 
the larger system possesses powers that the physical body alone does 
not, a sort of emergent set of powers that are still not sufficiently 
differentiable and separable as to deserve the designation of a mind. 

It is quite important, therefore, to the more refined scientific 
objective in parapsychology to question this assumption of a free- 
acting mind or a mind distinctive in its operations from the brain 
or body. If the fact be kept clear that the primary object of study 
is the nature of the psychophysical relation in personality, whatever 
it may turn out to be, there is less danger of making erroneous 
assumptions about the answer. To justify the use of the concept 
of mind in the sense used by Myers, it would be necessary to estab- 
lish that within the living person some independent operation of a 
distinct part of the personality system occurs. That would, of 
course, if it were accomplished, at once lead us on to the further 
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question as to how distinct the two parts are from each other, what 
independent actions the hypothetical mind could perform. The ques- 
tion of telepathy would follow as a matter of course, and there 
would be many others of similar magnitude and import. 


* * * * * 


This review of the story of the telepathy research is, however, 
only half of the picture, and as it turns out, the less important half. 
What has happened in the clairvoyance experiments during the same 
period gives a wholly constructive turn to the account as a whole, 
and especially gives point to the lesson to be drawn from this survey 
of the work on telepathy. For the clairvoyance research taken alone 
has achieved such progress toward the goal of the founders of para- 
psychology as to cover all the setbacks in the researches on telepathy 
as originally conceived. The hypothesis of clairvoyance can be 
regarded as having already been established and that this clair- 
voyant function is precognitive is also now experimentally verified. 
For the details of the argument regarding the adequacy of the evi- 
dence for clairvoyance and precognitive clairvoyance and a review 
of some of the evidence, the articles (13, 15, 17) published in the 
Journal of Parapsychology in 1945 and 1946 should be consulted. 

It is wise to keep in mind, however, that the first major question 
of parapsychology does not depend on the differentiation of the 
types of ESP. It is, of course, much more easily seen today than 
earlier that there never was any need for concern over the discrimi- 
nation between clairvoyance and telepathy in order to get at the 
main objective of the Society’s founders, a scientific answer to the 
question of whether personality has a division that transcends physi- 
cal explanation. For this purpose, the important thing about the 
spontaneous cases that attracted interest was the fact that they sug- 
gested something in personal experience that seemed to defy space 
and time. A spontaneous psychic experience may bring on an 
awareness of something that happened halfway around the world, 
or something that has not yet happened at all. Certainly one need 
not accept these cases as evidential; they may be taken as merely 
provocative, to justify the beginning of an inquiry to see whether 
these experiences represent something that is human and still not 
physical. They hint at the presence of something in personality that 
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is spiritual in the sense of transcending material properties. All 
one needs to know, then, is whether the capacities can be experi- 
mentally verified to an adequate degree and if so, whether the same 
transphysical properties suggested by the spontaneous cases are 
confirmed by the experiment. 

One does not need to ask at all whether this awareness is coming 
to the individual by way of another mind or by direct experience of 
a transcendent perception of the events themselves. The question 
concerns the way in which the person acquiring the knowledge 
operates, not in what is at the other end of the process of cognition. 
Is this perceptual act within the scope of physical law? If not, it 
does not matter whether it is a case of telepathy or one of clair- 
voyance, insofar as the general question of parapsychology is con- 
cerned. | 

There is no need to review the many experiments with ESP in 
which distance has been a condition. In some of these, long and 
short distances have been compared. In others, long distances were 
an incidental part of the experiment. It is now well known that no 
reliable relationship has been found between the results and the 
corresponding distances, which have extended as far as thousands 
of miles. There is, also, a fairly well established case for precogni- 
tive ESP, although there has not been comparatively as much evi- 
dence on this aspect of physicality as on the spatial dimension. The 
experiments have not yet conclusively established the reach of pre- 
cognition beyond a twelve-day period, but there are indications that 
experiments in prediction over longer terms will be no less success- 
ful. It is at present an active area of investigation, and thus far 
there is no relationship found between the ESP scoring and time, 
any more than there has been between ESP and space. 

Probably no one supposes that there is complete independence 
of physical principle in these ESP activities. It is hard to think of 
interaction without some limiting principle that would affect the 
results at some order of refinement. The exploration thus far has 
had to be largely on an empirical basis, and it is necessary to leave 
the question entirely open as to how far this difference between the 
physical and nonphysical functions of personality extend. To dis- 
cover how far it is possible to go in considering that man has a 
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distinctive mental system that is nonphysical is the objective of our 
future investigation. 

It may be found that these fragmentary phenomena of ESP 
and related capacities, which we are able to measure against the 
physical pattern of space and time, are only glimpses of a great 
world of extraphysical or spiritual reality, as hidden to us as the 
world within the atom was a hundred years ago; or, again, it may 
be that the distinctions between these nonphysical and the more 
familiarly physical functions are only superficial ones, awaiting a 
clarification from a larger perspective to which we may be coming 
just a step or two ahead. It seems reasonably safe to say only that 
in the psi researches there is a sound basis that shows within the 
areas tested a remarkably consistent absence of any relation to the 
principles that identify the physical world for us in terms of time 
and space. 

If there are those who in this connection are afraid of words 
such as “dualism” and “monism,” there is a ready alleviant for both 
anxieties. Even though. these studies reveal a diversification in 
the personality that is profound enough to warrant a view of mind- 
body duality, they cannot destroy the unity-concept of the person 
because there has to be, we infer, a degree of unification in inter- 
action. On the other hand, no matter what the research of the 
future reveals regarding the basic integration of all personal, vital, 
and mechanical energetics of the universe, it will still not obliterate 
the experimentally verified distinctions drawn between persons and 
things. These are not conflicting concepts; they are complementary. 
And parapsychology, therefore, need not be concerned, I think, 
except to avoid the unrecognized use of untested assumptions in 
the planning and interpreting of its researches. 

_It may justly be claimed, however, that little as the contribution 
of the psi researches may seem to followers of faith and speculation, 
this is more evidence than the world has ever yet been furnished 
hitherto in justification of the hypothesis of a world of personality 
transcending matter. If one is extremely cautious he may incline 
to think that this meager empirical evidence we have found of 
diversification within the person may be all there is to find. It is 
reasonable to say, however, that for the simplest explanation of 
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these findings themselves there must surely be a great deal more 
yet to be discovered behind psi phenomena and their relation to 
space and time. Certainly a step has been made in a forward direc- 
tion on the great problem which so interested Myers and the other 
builders of the Society. In saying this, it is fitting to remember 
that without their contribution, however its value may stand in 
current reappraisal, we should probably not be discussing the prob- 
lem today, much less be able to make some claim of advancement. 
* * * * * 


It is not, however, only with the past that this discussion is 
chiefly concerned. What has been said thus far is intended partly 
as an introduction. Such a critical appraisal of past research can 
best claim our attention if we can see how to turn it to the advan- 
tage of future research. With these lessons in mind we can now 
consider with better understanding the other great question that 
interested our forerunners in this branch of science, and has 
(whether for better or for worse not all will agree) received more 
attention from the Society and from the world than any other prob- 
lem in the field of parapsychology. I refer, of course, to the problem 
of spirit survival. 

For the most part, the survival research consisted of the study 
of mediumship and occupied the main energies of many of the great 
leaders of our field during the earlier years. Yet, although it enlisted 
in its support some of the ablest scientists of modern times, this 
investigation of mediumship in relation to survival has, beyond 
question, fallen far short of its mark. A case for survival has not 
been established to the satisfaction of any professional group, not 
even our own small group of parapsychologists, which is presumably 
the most favorably oriented one to be found. A hundred years of 
more or less scientific consideration of the survival question has 
left the scientific professions more unconvinced and more indifferent 
to the claims today than ever. During the last quarter of a century 
both public and professional interest in the problem has declined 
to a very marked extent. 

One reason for this failure is to be found in the lack of methods 
of impartial appraisal of the statements made by the mediums. It 
is a curious fact that in so long a history of the study of medium- 
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ship by able professional men, so little effort was expended on 
setting up ways of eliminating bias in the judgment of free verbal 
material. Some of the early investigators were acutely conscious 
of the hazards of observation of seance-room performances, but 
they seemed to have been much less aware of the equally great perils 
in the task of verifying and appraising mediumistic utterances. 

A second great barrier to the establishment of a conclusion on 
the survival issue lay in the confusion over what the alternatives 
really are. The question of how much could reasonably well be 
explained by telepathy was a recurrent one; but the corresponding 
possibility of the use of clairvoyant ability by the medium was not 
seriously considered. The great energies devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the survival hypothesis were not turned, as it now seems they 
should have been from the first, towards a thorough study of 
the powers attributable to the medium’s own personality. Conse- 
quently, there was no way of knowing what might have originated 
in the personalities of the discarnate so long as the range of the 
medium’s own capacities was unknown. Here again, as in the re- 
search on telepathy, may be seen the determining influence of the 
intellectual bent and the climate of thought of the day. 

The worst disadvantage, however, from which the spirit hy- 
pothesis suffered in its investigation in the past was the fact that 
the issue was forced prematurely. The question of whether the 
spirit survives bodily death depends first on whether there ts any- 
thing like a spirit in man at all, or whether the belief that there is 
stands entirely without foundation in fact. When we ask the sur- 
vival question without first having settled this prior one, we are 
either making an unsupported assumption or else we are asking 
two questions at once, and either way is notoriously a hazardous 
and unsatisfactory scientific approach. In general, the efforts that 
have been made to establish a case for spirit survival have been based 
on the belief in man’s spiritual nature that is part of our cultural 
heritage. This traditional doctrine may be partially or even entirely 
correct, but it is not a sound and effective scientific procedure to 
start out with assumptions based on mere belief. 

So long as we are ignorant as to whether there is a distinctive 
spiritual component in the living individual, what sort of a subdivi- 
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sion it is if there be one, how independent and possibly separable 
such an element may be within the total personality, and what its 
properties are, we cannot expect to be able to design a crucial ex- 
periment to test the hypothesis that such a spiritual portion of 
personality survives the destruction of the body. Beginning, as 
the investigators of the spirit hypothesis did, with the cart before 
the horse, an impossible burden was placed upon their experimental 
program. It could not have succeeded short of the miraculous 
chance that their assumptions were entirely correct, and that there 
is a human spirit that is essentially all that it was supposed by them 
to be. 

The research attempts on the spirit hypothesis were thus at a 
huge disadvantage. The hypothesis was loaded with traditions of 
theological and occult character to an extent that overburdened the 
slender framework of fact. Spirit, in a word, was a nebulous con- 
cept to work with; reliable, confirmed knowledge about it was lack- 
ing, in spite of all that has been written about it. Add to this the 
fact that the hypothesis of spirit ran counter to the trends of bio- 
logical and psychological thought of the last two hundred years, 
and it is not hard to understand why the survival research has fallen 
far short of its goal. Only those who are philosophically inclined 
to accept the hypothesis, and are at the same time not fully aware 
of the alternative interpretations of the evidence, are led to accept 
it as established. Those who are indifferent or critical find the 
evidence not compelling and the reasoning far from conclusive. 

It is true that a fair amount of progress has been made along 
incidental lines heading up towards the investigation of survival. 
On the first great need mentioned, a good deal of advance has been 
made. The development of objective methods of appraising the 
verbal material of mediumship began with Saltmarsh’s efforts and 
the development of the Soal-Saltmarsh formula for estimating 
probability in such material. This method was much improved 
by Pratt’s contribution in 1936 (10) and has been much further 
aided more recently by the Pratt and Birge (11) technique. Al- 
though their method should be regarded as still needing further 
improvement, it serves to show with a fair degree of accuracy how 
much knowledge is displayed by a medium in a set of sitting records. 
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Above all, the judgments and the appraisal in this method are quite 
objective. 

Likewise, too, there has been progress in the investigation of 
the capacities that may be credited to the medium’s own personality. 
The investigations of what have come to be called psi abilities of 
the individual consisting of ESP and psychokinesis (PK) have at 
least carried the problem well beyond the point where the only 
alternative hypothesis considered was that of telepathy. There can 
now be added to the medium’s endowment, in addition to her more 
familiar gifts (such as the capacity to impersonate, shrewd psycho- 
logical insight, long practice with the kind of people who go to 
mediums, and perhaps an exceptional memory) a broad range of 
psi equipment with its wide reach over space and time, and its 
capacity to interact with matter in some unknown degree and man- 
ner both cognitively and kinetically. 

In view of the more elaborate equipment of psi capacities which 
must be allowed as the potential endowment of every medium, it is 
extremely difficult, if not at present impossible, to design an experi- 
ment for a crucial test of the survival hypothesis on the basis of 
present knowledge. No one, at least, has been able to think of a 
way to discriminate between the hypothesis of spirit agency and 
this “omnibus” type of counterhypothesis which it has to meet, con- 
sisting of all the human abilities which could reasonably be accredited 
to the medium as an exceptionally gifted person. So far, all the 
experimental or semi-experimental demonstrations of mediumistic 
powers that are recorded under conditions that merit consideration 
can reasonably well be explained by a combination of powers at- 
tributed to the living. Evidence of survival cannot, of course, be 
accepted on scientific terms so long as there is a reasonable alterna- 
tive explanation. 

Throughout all the investigations of spirit survival the assump- 
tion has been made, more or less tacitly, not only that man has a 
spirit, but that when a person dies his spirit acquires powers he did 
not have while living. Otherwise he could not demonstrate his 
continuance as a personality through actions that could not be 
ascribed to the impersonating agency of living persons (principally 
the medium, of course). Yet there has not been any clarification 
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of this range of supposedly added powers such that an experimental 
study of it could be designed. In fact, there is no good ground for 
the assumption itself: it is pure speculation or is based on unverified 
mediumistic revelations. 

Obviously, if no one can propose a good research plan for a 
crucial test of the survival hypothesis, it will have to be laid on 
the parapsychological shelf along with the telepathy hypothesis and 
both of them left for a time when a more strategic attack can 
be made on the problem. Something like this was proposed by Mr. 
G. N. M. Tyrrell in his Myers Memorial Lecture on “Apparitions.” 
As in the case of telepathy, however, this is not a negative step, and 
it does not imply rejection or in fact a final judgment of any kind. 

It is, in point of fact, the best strategy for the investigation of 
the survival hypothesis itself. If, now, attention can be turned to 
the primary question of psi research, namely, whether there is an 
immaterial part of human personality, a spiritual self that might 
conceivably be considered capable of survival, the answer to that 
will put us well on the way to the answering of the question of sur- 
vival itself. If the continued investigation on the first question 
shows that, in these extraphysical psi capacities which we have 
already been studying, we are dealing with powers that function 
only as interactions of the body and mind as an indivisible unit, 
there would be no point in further raising the question of the hy- 
pothesis of spirit agency. If there develop no indications of a 
distinctive unit in human personality capable of separate operation 
from the sensorimotor system of the individual, the survival ques- 
tion will not be likely to be actively raised again. 

If, on the other hand, the research goes on to find behind these 
ESP effects an elaborate extraphysical system of mental operations, 
and the manifestations of these operations can be drawn further and 
further away from close physical association with the nervous sys- 
tem, there will come a point where the next logical step will be to 
focus experimental attention on the degree of separability and on 
the possibility of complete and independent existence of this hypo- 
thetical subdivision of personality that would conform to the con- 
ception of a spirit. 

The point to emphasize now is that these researches on the ques- 
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tion of whether there is a spiritual unit in the personality should 
give us the information we will have to have before we can plan a 
crucial test of the survival hypothesis. 

It is, however, no mere logical technicality that says it is neces- 
sary to know whether there is a spirit in man before there can be a 
proper question whether that spirit survives death. The point is 
rather that we must know whether there is a distinct spirit in the 
human make-up and know what such a spirit actually is like and 
what it does before we can intelligently design a suitable test for 
it in the discarnate condition. We have to know what we can ex- 
pect it to do under such and such circumstances. We cannot begin 
with mere beliefs as to what spirit behavior is. It is probably be- 
cause past efforts to investigate survival were made on suppositions 
about the nature of spirits that are highly speculative and probably 
fantastic that the efforts failed to prove anything conclusive, one 
way or the other. 

Such a position will not be agreeable to those who have already 
been convinced of spirit survival; but it will be no more welcome 
to those who have considered that spirit survival is a ridiculous 
hypothesis. But perhaps everyone, no matter what nor how extreme 
his position, will recognize that, for most of the critical thinkers in 
the world, it will be highly important to find out, on the basis of 
incontestable evidence, just what the post mortem destiny of per- 
sonality really is. In any case, however, it is highly probable that 
there will be no resumption of survival research on the old lines 
any more than there will be with old style telepathy tests. If these 
lessons of the past mean anything, the inquirer of the future will 
henceforth steer clear of entangling theologies and speculative hy- 
potheses and plan a straightforward and thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of just what the distinction already found between the non- 
physical and physical operations in personality means, and what 
more can be made of it in the understanding of the nature of the 
individual. With sufficient success in this exploration, the parapsy- 
chologist will find out what we all want to know—just how much 
of a differentiated mind or soul, or spirit, there is in man, and if 
there is any, what its powers and properties are. 

To those whose whole interest in parapsychology may have 
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been tied up with telepathy and survival, these remarks will appear 
depressing; but they are far from being as negative as they may 
at first appear. Rather, the explorers in this beginning science are 
finally getting out of the blind alleys in which their predecessors 
have been wandering about much too fruitlessly during the last half 
of the century and more. Indeed, this escape from the intellectual 
traps in which so many inquirers have been caught might almost 
be hailed as a coming-of-age of this new branch of science. Now, 
for one thing, the student of parapsychology may be more clear 
about what the objectives of the science are. The speculative asso- 
ciations and cultural trappings that have been carried along with 
our branch of inquiry all too long are being cast off. Now the 
problems can be dealt with for what they are worth, independent of 
anyone’s belief about them, and regardless of current trends of in- 
terest or philosophical bias. The problems are urgent, the methods 
are ready, and not a few of the other requisites of a science are at 
hand. Given time and a wise use of its opportunities, parapsy- 
chology will emerge as a full-bodied and effective science, playing 
a significant role on the stage of human thought. The outlook is 
not at all depressing. 
* * * & * 

In summary, it can be seen that in general terms parapsychology 
has gone wrong in the past mainly in stating its problems in terms 
of untested assumptions that were part of the current thought of 
the period. Spontaneous thought transference was bound up with 
the traditional concept of the mind as a distinct operating unit of 
personality, and the main significance of psi phenomena for the 
nature of personality was thus seriously confused. The claim of 
spirit communication was taken over as a problem along with the 
traditional assumptions of a spirit in man and of what a spirit is like. 
In both these main researches of the earlier period of parapsy- 
chology, a more effective order of investigation would have inquired 
first into the assumptions, rather than take them for granted. 

It is clear, however, that the principal line of advance of the 
psi researches has been heading straight toward the main goal of 
parapsychology. The experimental work with psi abilities has 
shown that these are transphysical functions in man and that they 
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have their lawful place in the total personality of the individual. 
This finding, then, is the forward base of operations for parapsy- 
chology in its search for the outlines and boundaries of the proper 
domain to which this psi-functioning belongs. 

By working out from and expanding the already verified prin- 
ciples, the explorer can follow the safest and most productive line 
of advance. These established findings do indeed open up a wide 
front for further inquiry, challenging enough in the outlook given. 
For example, the discovery of precognition only raises more ques- 
tions as to the way it works and the extent of its operation. It is 
not known how much of the future is cognizable, and how precog- 
nition fits in with volitional freedom is a profound mystery indeed. 
How, in fact, precognition can conform to our concept of causation 
itself is a problem that may baffle us for many a year. Only by 
further research can we answer these questions, and they are ques- 
tions on which the answers can hardly be anything but revolutionary, 
both to science and society. 

What, in general, the full significance of psi for mankind will 
be must depend greatly upon how far the researches will get in 
bringing it under conscious control, or making it reliable in some 
other way. Enough promising leads have already been received to 
encourage work toward this objective. It is however, by no means 
only a question of practical utilization of psi (16) that is involved 
in the problem of conscious control. Rather, the establishment of 
the possibility (or impossibility) of getting ESP into consciousness 
would tell a great deal about the process itself and about its impli- 
cations. This last point may be seen by considering what would 
follow if ESP turned out to be irrevocably unconscious. Among 
other implications of great interest is the consequence that this point 
would have for a theory of survival. Spirit communication, which 
presumably would have to be extrasensory, would then be neces- 
sarily unconscious. 

Still another inviting frontier of inquiry concerns the place of 
psi in the biological picture. We must suppose that psi capacity 
will be found to have a hereditary basis, an evolutionary origin, 
and possibly some degree of localization of function in the organism. 
There may be many other rightful claims to biological relationship 
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that psi should be expected to have. There are certain patterns of 
evidence and suggestion that point somewhat toward a lower and 
remote evolutionary origin for psi capacity. These indications 
would take too much space to review here. Some of them, how- 
ever, are good enough to deserve more study of psi in animals; in 
fact, a large survey of incidental phenomena suggesting animal psi 
is urgently needed, along with experimental study in certain species 
as well. 

The interest here is not, of course, primarily biological. Rather, 
the place psi finds in the system of living things will tell us a great 
deal about its basic character and its significance for man. Whether 
it should turn out to be a vestigial function, or one that is merely 
latent, obscured under a development of higher intellectual powers, 
would make a great deal of difference, not only practically, as to 
what could be done with psi development, but theoretically, with 
regard to its role in the mental life of the person. If psi is merely 
obscured, it may be playing an important part in the normal (and 
abnormal ) life of man, even in the directional forces of the organism 
concerned with health and disease, and conceivably, though more 
remotely, with growth and life itself. We already know enough 
about the psychosomatic system of the person to realize that psi 
may possibly be extremely important here. Nothing except careful 
research, however, can answer any of these questions. 

An adequate study of the personality correlates of psi capacity 
should presumably bring its place in the larger organization of the 
individual into the clear. It has been a most fruitful line of research, 
largely through the work of Stuart (23), Schmeidler (20), and 
Humphrey (4,5). Already the point is becoming clear, however, 
that most of the studies deal not with the real correlation with psi 
itself, but with the inhibitory personality states with which it has 
to cope. Thus the correlation found may deal in great part only 
with the question of how good a test-subject a person is, not neces- 
sarily with that of how much psi ability he might be capable of 
demonstrating. The point does not at all lower the value of the 
personality research, but it does bring out the greater profundity 
of the problem. ESP itself is harder to get at than was recognized. 

Probably no research program is safe that does not keep close 
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to the original sources that set its problems. Parapsychology arose 
out of spontaneous psi experiences; without these there would al- 
most certainly never have been any experiments on the subject. 
The unfortunate attempt of early students of the field to give case 
material conclusive evidential value led to a reaction against it that 
cut off the interest in it experimentalists might otherwise have main- 
tained. There is no reason, however, why there should not be a 
restoration of the spontaneous case report to its proper place in the 
scheme of the research. From these natural experiences of psi 
capacity (or at least what appears to be psi capacity—there is no 
need to be certain) it may be possible to get suggestions as to what 
psi is like that would never come out under the conditions of the labo- 
ratory. These suggestions can then be tested experimentally, if the 
case studies give sufficient status to justify this effort. A research 
can always disprove an unsound hypothesis; but it can do nothing 
but stagnate if it suffers from a dearth of good ideas to test. And 
until all the recurrent case phenomena have been put on trial it will 
assuredly pay for parapsychology to keep in close touch with its raw 
materials. If it remained too aloof from its natural phenomena a 
laboratory research program could easily become sterile. 

The good to be derived from the spontaneous case material is 
not only in the suggestions as to what to investigate. We may 
also obtain better clues as to how to make a more successful attack 
upon some of our problems. It is worth asking, for example, 
whether the early psi workers might not have obtained better guid- 
ing suggestions as to how to investigate the survival problem from 
spontaneous experiences than they got from the mediumistic prac- 
tices of Spiritualism. The case material has a fair number of 
instances that suggest the hypothesis of spirit agency; but they 
would not logically lead to the kind of experimental approach that 
grew out of the seance room developments. If and when survival 
research is planned in the future, these spontaneous reports should 
play an important part. 

This is not to say that parapsychology should ignore the claims 
and activities of such groups as the Spiritualists or Theosophists, 
or, for that matter, any other organization that might conceivably 
be culturing phenomena of parapsychological character. It is possible 
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that the atmosphere and ideology associated with such group activi- 
ties and their doctrines may foster the development of psi capacities 
to a degree that cannot otherwise be found. The same may be said, 
of course, for other social cultures and peoples, especially non- 
literate or less sophisticated societies where possible psi practices 
may have been more freely encouraged. Already parapsychology 
has profited by keeping an eye on the pages of social anthropology, 
and this perspective should be broadened rather than narrowed in 
the future. While it is necessary to be more guarded wherever 
there are doctrines involved, and these are likely to adulterate any 
natural expression of psi phenomena, we cannot afford to overlook 
any clues that might help us with our baffling problems. 

This type of naturalistic, empirical approach has proved safest 
and most fruitful for science in general. The focus is kept always 
on the need to explain in more familiar principles a given puzzling 
occurrence encountered in nature; if it does not wholly lend itself 
to such explanation, new and unfamiliar principles are sought and 
formulated. In the area of problems with which we deal in para- 
psychology it looks as if we shall have to be prepared for some 
new formulations. But this aspect only adds to the appeal with its 
promise of an enrichment of our knowledge of man in relation to 
his universe. 

Using the longer retrospect we have today, we can see that in 
studying further the extent of the independence of psi from the 
material order, and in learning what we can of the peculiar nature 
of these more definitely nonphysical characteristics, we will best 
serve the larger purpose which we honor in the founders of para- 
psychology. Whatever of mind or spirit emerges from the re- 
searches ahead, and whatever transcendent powers and properties 
may be discovered, will be arrived at by routes which can be de- 
scribed and retraced sufficiently for the demands of a pioneer science. 
Knowing then where we stand with a security which scientific 
method alone can provide, we can plan further large research ven- 
tures with a basis of knowledge denied to those who, for example, 
boldly attacked the survival problem when Spiritualism’s tidal wave 
washed it ashore a century ago. 

But it is not alone in the firmer realism of scientific procedures 
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that we must ground our studies, if we wish them to be soundly 
productive and useful. Perhaps equally important is the need to fol- 
low, or even lead, the sciences of today in their trend toward a fuller 
adaptation to the social needs and outlook of their time. If I know 
anything of the creators of this branch of study, theirs was never a 
cloistered interest, not at all a mere academically detached pursuit 
of knowledge for its own sake. But followers in every discipline 
find it easier to catch and keep the products of a leader’s vision than 
the creative vision itself. 

Myers saw the significance of psychical research primarily in 
relation to religion and its adopted child, ethics. He and his gen- 
eration had felt the destructive force of materialism most keenly 
in those areas of human relations. Were he alive today he would 
see that the devastating influence of a physicalistic view of man 
has affected more of our social institutions than religion. To take 
the example that is most arresting as I write these words, I will 
call attention to the fact that materialism seems to be the most funda- 
mental principle of the philosophy of Russian communism today. 
The Soviet system is attempting to build a society on a theory of 
man as matter. It is especially significant, I think, that Western 
society, with all its various attacks upon the communist system, has 
not seriously assailed this basic premise. Is it not a fact that until 
it utilizes the findings of parapsychology it has little with which to 
attack the materialistic state philosophy of the U.S.S.R.? 

If we have—and of course we concluded long ago that we do 
have—scientific refutation of materialism that stands the severest 
critical analysis, on what justification should we hold aloof from 
the needs of our times with these vital and relevant findings? I 
can think of none but a misguided reticence born of a scholastic 
habit of thought. The world is today facing what may be its great- 
est crisis, largely because we have not socially and civically faced up 
to the menace to our value system growing out of the overtowering 
domination of modern life by the philosophy of matter. Freedom, 
morality, democracy, and a long list of values are, we know, tied 
in some way to our conception of man’s relation to matter. A more 
lively realization of this relationship should give our studies an 
importance—a socially practical importance—that should bring gen- 
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erously to their aid all the assistance they have so long needed. But 
only a resolute and realistic effort can overcome the traditional 
disinclination to bring science to the aid of our value system. 
Whether in religion or politics, men turn to look for facts most 
reluctantly. 

There should be no need to argue, I think, that any area of affairs 
depending upon the nature of human personality must in time be 
profoundly affected by the outcome of the psi researches, past, 
present, and future. If this is too large a claim, then I have grossly 
misunderstood the nature of our field and its significance. If it is 
essentially correct, then the world has gravely misconceived the 
character of our work and its meaning. I believe the latter alterna- 
tive is the true one. If so, it is time—if, indeed, there is yet time— 
that we recognize it. 

There is another relevant point. Our branch of inquiry has 
been going on long enough to have made a case for itself, and 
earned a better share of the world’s research resources and oppor- 
tunities than it has received. The earlier assistance provided came 
largely out of interest in spirit survival. This source of support 
has been a declining one with no supplanting area of interest taking 
its place in the mind of the public on whom research on psi problems 
has had mainly to depend in the past. It is necessary, then, to the 
research itself that its vital importance to a wider range of prob- 
lems of the human scene be made clear and convincing. 

If this topic appears too material and mundane on which to 
end this survey, let me justify it as a corrective to the overemphasis 
of an unrealistic subjectivity that too much surrounds our field. It 
is a positively shocking fact, if our problems are one tenth as 
important to humanity as we conceive them to be, that there is only 
a single little laboratory in all this wealthy and research-saturated 
world in which even a handful of full-time investigators can devote 
their attention to these questions. Either human personality has 
fallen too low in value to matter, or else the sound foundation and 
broad potential of parapsychology have simply not yet been under- 
stood! Surely the latter alone can be true. If so, our course and 


our responsibility are manifest, but it will be a new course and a new 
responsibility. 
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MINOR ARTICLES 


THE EFFECT OF PK ON THE PLACEMENT 
OF FALLING OBJECTS 


By W. E. Cox 





ABSTRACT: The author carried out an exploratory investigation of PK with 
a new type of test. He conducted three main series with the purpose of having 
his subjects try, by psychokinesis, to make the falling dice (or other objects) 
land in a designated area of a target surface. 

In part of the tests, this placement objective was combined with another: 
that of having the dice fall with a specified face of the dice upwards. Both 
of these targets were then scored for each throw of 24 dice. Half of the time 
the subject was told to work for placement and the other half of the time for 
a designated target face. The subject was not told to try to score on which- 
ever was the secondary objective. A total of 1,536 of these dual target runs were 
carried out, and it was found that there was a significant difference in the 
number of hits on primary and secondary targets. There was also a significant 
difference between the number of hits when placement was the primary objec- 
tive and when it was the secondary objective. The data are offered as evidence 
in support of the placement hypothesis, though the need for confirmation is 
recognized, 


In this report, Mr. Cox, who is a businessman, is making his first contri- 
bution to the Journal.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Ix MOST TESTS of psychokinesis (PK) the subject’s chief objective 
has been to try mentally to influence the falling dice to come to 
rest with a certain face or combination of faces uppermost. Ex- 
tensive research has shown that some subjects have succeeded at 
this task to a significant degree, and there remains no reasonable 
doubt that the PK hypothesis has been established. 

When my own PK testing was begun in 1946, it was along a 
slightly different line from that usually taken in the past. It seemed 
to me logical to think that if rolling dice could be controlled to a 
degree sufficient to make them stop with a specified target face 
uppermost, it should also be possible to direct their movement so 
as to make them land in a designated target area; that is, to place 
them according to one’s will. This paper is a presentation of work 
I have done on this PK placement problem. 
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My earliest attempts at testing the placement hypothesis were 
frankly exploratory and were experimentally inadequate in several 
respects. As these preliminary tests had no scientific value beyond 
the fact that the results encouraged me to continue the investigation 
with more adequate conditions, the results will not be reported 
here. Following these preliminary trials, three series of placement 
tests were conducted. This paper is a report of these placement 
experiments presented in the order in which they were done. 


SERIES I 


Series I was begun in July, 1948. Eight different subjects in- 
cluding myself, took part. The series was made up of four sec- 
tions according to the type of object thrown in the test: %-inch 
blank cubes, %4-inch blank cubes, air rifle shot, and %-inch com- 
mercial dice. 

The target area upon which the objects were thrown consisted 
of the inverted cover of a portable typewriter case, 12 % inches 
square and about 4 inches deep. The bottom was lined with a piece 
of Manila cardboard cut to the right size on which lines had 
been drawn dividing the cardboard into 252 squares, each of 
which measured 1%6 inch. (The squares on the perimeter were 
slightly narrower.) There were 16 rows and 16 columns of these 
squares. Because of the rounded corners of the typewriter case, 
the four corner squares were not numbered. (The total number 
of squares was therefore 16 X 16 — 4 = 252.) Each square con- 
tained a number from 1 to 6, and there were 42 squares marked 
with each number. In marking the squares I began at the top 
row, numbering them consecutively around the perimeter and con- 
tinuing through the second tier of squares within those on the 
perimeter. The inner squares were ordered in such a way that no 
two adjacent squares had the same number. The apparatus was 
usually placed so that the numbers appeared upright to the subject. 

The purpose of these tests, of course, was to attempt mentally 
to influence the objects to come to rest on the squares bearing a 
designated target number. 

Upon first being introduced to the test, each subject was pro- 
vided with a cup containing 24 objects, and the test procedure was 
explained to him. He was asked to hold the cup about one foot 
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above the center of the target area and invert it, releasing the 
objects. At the same time he was to will the objects to land on 
squares bearing a particular target number (from 1 to 6) which the 
experimenter would name just prior to the trial. Four consecutive 
trials were made for each number, and the target numbers were 
usually 6 for the first column on the page, 5 for the second column, 
etc. There were four trials in a column, six columns in a set, and 
one set on a page. From one to four such sets of 24 throws, each 
the equivalent of 24 runs, were completed at a single session. 

After each trial the experimenter observed the position of every 
object from points directly above them. Objects which were mostly 
within a square were counted as falling within it. The experi- 
menter noted the number of unquestionable hits. Then he picked 
up all the objects which appeared to be evenly balanced on any line 
or that had fallen into the unnumbered corner squares (about four 
per run). He next removed all the remaining objects in the target 
area and then had the subject rethrow the balanced objects alone, 
adding the results to the previous number, and recording the sum 
as the hits for that trial. Cubes that landed on each other and 
“cocked” cubes were rethrown only if they were balanced on a line. 

The procedure just described was the same for all four sections 
_ in Series I. Section 1 consisted of 240 runs in which 44-inch blank 
celotex cubes were thrown. In Section 2, there were 240 runs with 
%-inch blank clay cubes. Section 3 was composed of 144 runs with 
air rifle shot, and Section 4 consisted of 96 runs with regular com- 
mercial dice. The four sections were carried out in the above chron- 
ological order. Table 1 summarizes by sections the results of Series 
I with the numbered squares as the targets. 

The total of 720 runs with a deviation of +76 has a CR of 
1.54, which is not statistically significant. The sections involving 
cube-shaped objects (Sections 1, 2, and 4) give the better results: 
576 runs with a deviation of +84 (CR=1.92). The third section, 
consisting of tests with spherical objects, gave a slight negative 
deviation. 

Section 4, made up of tests with dice, needs additional discus- 
sion. In these tests two types of observations were made after 
each trial: the number of hits on the target squares bearing a cer- 
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Table 1 


ToTaL RESULTS By SECTIONS FOR SERIES I WHEN THE 
NUMBERED SQUARE WAS TARGET 





Section 1 Section 2 SecTION 3 SEcTION 4 


¥-Incn Cuses | 4-Incw Cuses |Arr Rirce Suot}] %-Incn Dice Tora. 





Runs Dev. Runs Dev. Runs | Dev. | Runs | Dev. | Runs | Dev. 





240 | +24 | 240 | +32 | 144 | -8 | 96 | +28 | 720 | +76 

















CR=1.54 





tain number and the number of hits for the die faces of that same 
denomination. One of these objectives was the primary target, and 
one the secondary target. When the primary targets were the 
numbered squares, the subjects were told to concentrate on making 
the dice fall into the squares bearing the specified target number. 
The first type of observation made by the experimenter, then, was 
the counting and recording of these hits. In addition to this rec- 
ord, however, the experimenter also recorded after each trial (and 
beside the score for the primary target) the number of dice that 
came to rest with the particular target number on their uppermost 
faces. This was the secondary objective. No special attention was 
called to this recording of the secondary target, although the sub- 
ject knew the die faces were being counted. The experimenter 
called aloud the hits on the target squares, and counted mentally 
those for the die face. The die-face hits were recorded first and 
then the target square hits. For every trial the target number was 
the same for both primary and secondary targets. 

The top row of figures in Table 2 shows the results for the 96 
runs of Section 4 with the target square as primary objective and 
the die face as secondary objective, and 96 runs done with the ob- 
jectives reversed. The results for the primary targets are plus in 
both instances, while those for the secondary targets are minus to 


*The procedure followed in counting the secondary target score makes this 
part of the experiment equivalent to one with unwitnessed observation and record- 
ing. The experimenter can only say that he was aware of the fact that errors 
would be less likely to be detected in the secondary target results and that’ he 
therefore exercised the utmost care to avoid them. The use of “unwitnessed” 
conditions was deemed necessary to avoid emphasizing the importance of the 
secondary target, and this possible weakness in conditions was not considered 
to be too serious for an exploratory investigation. 
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an even greater extent. The CR of the difference between the tar- 
get squares as primary and as secondary objectives is 3.60 with a 
probability of .0003. These interesting findings encouraged me to 
proceed with plans for a new series of dice tests involving the dual 
target objectives of die placement and die face. 


Table 2 


ToTAL RESULTs FoR ALL Duat-Tarcet Data For SERIES I (SECTION 4), 
AND SERIES II, AND III 





Tarcet Square, Primary Dre Face, Prmary 





Target Sq. 


Die Face 
Series (Primary) 


Target Sq. 
(Secondary) 


(Secondary) 


Die Face 


(Primary) Primary Secondary 





Runs Runs Runs Runs Runs Runs 
and Dev.} CR | and Dev. and Dev. | CR |and Dev. and Dev. and Dev. | CR 


96:+28 |1.57| 96:-24 96:— 63 |3.52) 96:+30 192:+ 58 192:- 87 |3.44 
432:+53 |1.40) 432:- 48 432:-152 |4.01| 432:-15 864:+ 38 864:-200 |3.60 
288:— 44 |1.42) 288:-14 576:+ 4 


288:+18 | .58) 288:— 95 576:-139 |3.17 
. | 816:+99 |1.90} 816:-167 1632:+100 
































my 816:-259 |4.97| 816:+ 1 














1632:-426 [5.78 








Series I (Section 4) 
TS (Primary) —TS (Secondary) =3.60 
DF (Primary) — DF (Secondary) =2.13 
Total: Primary—Secondary =4.05 
Series II 
TS (Primary)—TS (Secondary) =3.82 
DF (Primary) —DF (Secondary) = .61 


CR’s of the Difference 


Series III 
TS (Primary) —TS (Secondary) =1.42 
DF (Primary) —DF (Secondary) =1.85 
Total: Primary—Secondary =2.31 
Series Total 
TS (Primary) —TS (Secondary) =4.85 


DF (Primary) —DF (Secondary) =2.23 


Total: Primary—Secondary =3.14 Total: Primary—Secondary =5.14 


Series II 


Series II was carried out in the winter of 1948-49. The same 
apparatus was used as in Section 4 of Series I: the tray with its 
bottom marked off into 252 numbered squares and a cup with 24 
dice measuring % inch to the side. Fifteen subjects took part in 
this series, and each did two sets at a session. As before, a set con- 
sisted of the records of 24 throws of 24 dice. The subjects made 
4 throws for each target number, always in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6. Just prior to his first session, a subject was told of the gen- 
eral nature of the test. He was told that on every throw two types 
of observations would be made: (1) for placement on the target 
square and (2) for die face. In one set of 24 throws per session he 
would be asked to concentrate on placing the dice on the squares 
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containing the designated target number. This would be, the pri- 
mary target. The hits on the die faces were also to be recorded, 
but this would be the secondary target and as such would be paid 
little attention. In the other set he would be asked to try to influ- 
ence the dice to turn up the specified number. Here the die face 
was to be the primary target and he was not to concern himself 
with the hits on the numbered squares, which would be the sec- 
ondary target. In 10 out of the 18 sessions which make up Series 
II, the subject was asked to throw for the target squares in the first 
set, and for the die face in the second. In the remaining eight ses- 
sions just the reverse was true. 

As soon as the subject had completed a throw by dropping the 
24 dice onto the target surface (from a height of about one foot) 
the experimenter wrote down the results. As mentioned before, he 
called aloud the hits on the primary target and counted mentally 
the hits on the secondary target. For the sake of convenience he 
always recorded the hits on the die face first regardless of whether 
or not this was the primary target. The hits on the target squares 
were recorded a little to the right and were made smaller for ease 
in distinguishing the two results. 

At the end of the first set the hit total was computed and the 
subject was either told his exact score or was told that it was 
satisfactory. The primary target for the second set was then ex- 
plained and the tests were continued for the 24 additional trials 
composing Set 2. 

A session usually required approximately an hour for com- 
pletion. 

As in Series I, all balanced objects were rethrown for the tar- 
get square objective and the hits added in for the trial score. The 
faces uppermost on the balanced dice, however, were counted in 
the score for the die-face objective before the dice were rethrown. 

The 18 sessions of Series II yielded 864 runs for the primary 
and 864 for the secondary targets. These figures may be broken 
down further according to the type of target observation involved 
(target square or die face). The total results for Series II are 
shown in Table 2. 

It will be seen that the results were in line with those obtained 
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in Section 4 of Series I. The primary target, whether target square 
or die face, in each case gave higher scores than the secondary 
target. In fact, when the results are totaled the CR of the differ- 
ence between primary and secondary targets is 3.14 (P=.0017). 
Most of this difference is contributed by the target square data 
which alone have a CR of the difference of 3.82 (P=.00013) be- 
tween target squares as primary and as secondary targets. The pooled 
results of the secondary target data alone give a negative deviation 
of 200 which has a CR of 3.73 (P=.00019). These results are 
statistically significant and chance is ruled out as the explanation. 

Since the target square data alone are significant, we may con- 
clude that chance cannot be responsible for the placement results. 
Before we can say, however, that the placement hypothesis has 
been established, we must consider every possible counterhypothesis. 

The one to be taken most seriously, it seems to me, is that of 
possible errors in judgment when the hits were counted. At the 
checkup following each trial I counted the number of dice falling 
within the target squares. In almost every instance, of course, the 
dice were resting only partially within the squares. In the great 
majority of cases the judgment was easily made as to whether the 
die should be counted a hit or a miss. In some instances, however, 
the decision had to be made after very close observation, and in a 
still smaller number of cases, the die was so evenly balanced upon 
the line that a decision was impossible and the die was thrown over, 
as has been described. In spite of all my attempts to make the 
judgments accurate, there remains the possibility that errors were 
made. Series III, accordingly, was set up in such a way as to mini- 
mize the need for subjective judgment. 

Other counterhypotheses such as skilled throwing and errors in 
computation appear not to be applicable to Series II. The dice were 
always thrown from a cup onto the target surface whose squares 
were numbered in such a way as to make selection of any particular 
area for dropping the dice of no advantage. All the data herein 
reported have been rechecked and the analyses recomputed at the 
Parapsychology Laboratory. 


: Series III 
The next step was to plan an experiment in which the counter- 
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hypothesis of error in judgment would be ruled out. The proce- 
dure had to be such that no judgment would be necessary in decid- 
ing whether or not a certain die constituted a hit. In order to 
effect this result, the apparatus was altered in one respect only: 
all the squares on the target surface were outlined with %4-inch 
wire stretched tightly over all lines of demarcation on the surface. 
Whenever any die came to rest on one of these wires, it would 
distinctly tilt in one direction or another, and could easily be 
counted in favor of a specific square. Occasionally a die was bal- 
anced on two wires at their point of intersection, and in this case 
it was rethrown as in Series I and II. 

In all other ways the experimental setup in this “raised line” 
series was the same as in Series II. The subject dropped 24 dice 
(the %-inch size) from a cup onto the target surface while willing 
them to come to rest either upon the target square or with the 
target number uppermost, depending upon which target objective 
was primary. As before, scores were kept for both target objectives 
on every trial, and the manner of recording was identical with that 
in Series II. Again two sets were done at a session: in one the 
target square was the primary objective and in the other, the desig- 
nated die face. Series III was carried out between July and Sep- 
tember, 1949. Nine subjects participated. Twelve sessions com- 
posed of 576 runs for each target objective were completed. The 
results are shown in Table 2. 

Again the results are directly in line with those of the previous 
series. The primary target objectives in each case received more 
hits than the secondary target objectives. None of the CR’s have 
associated probabilities that reach the .01 criterion of significance, 
however, except in the case of the large negative deviation for the 
die face target when it was the secondary objective. The CR in 
this case is 3.07 (P=.0022). 

Series III is the only series that is experimentally adequate, but 
since its results so closely approximate those of Series I and II, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the same forces were at work in 
all three series. It may be of interest to see the total figures when - 
all the work on the dual target objectives are pooled (Series I, 
Section 4; Series II; and Series III). Table 2 gives these results. 
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The CR of the difference (4.85) for the pooled target square 
data is statistically significant (P=.000001) as is that of 5.14 for 
the pooled primary-secondary target objectives (P=.0000003). The 
chance hypothesis is definitely ruled out, then, as an explanation of 
the results. However, in view of the fact that only Series III 
(which was not statistically significant alone) was adequately con- 
trolled experimentally, we can conclude only that the placement 
experiments herein reported give strongly suggestive evidence favor- 
ing the placement hypothesis. 


COMMENTS 


The present series of PK tests based on the location of objects 
was first undertaken simply as another method by which the PK 
function might be demonstrated. When the first results were pre- 
sented before the research staff of the Parapsychology Laboratory, 
however, a discussion developed in which it was suggested that 
positive placement results might have a theoretical importance be- 
yond what the writer had previously supposed them to have. It 
was pointed out that if PK should prove capable of controlling 
the placement of a falling object this fact would have an important 
bearing upon the question of how the psi influence is exerted upon 
an object. 

Two hypotheses have previously been offered as to how the PK 
force might produce the results that are found in the target face 
tests. One, the mechanical hypothesis, is that an external impulse 
is given to the die at some critical point so that the final position 
of the faces is influenced in the desired manner. The other, called 
the psi loading hypothesis, is that the center of gravity of the die 
itself is somehow shifted so as to favor the target face the subject 
is trying to get. The placement tests were seen as offering a pos- 
sible means of distinguishing between these two hypotheses, as 
the tests could be performed under conditions that rule out the 
possibility of getting significant results explainable in terms of a 
psi loading placed on the dice before they are released. 


Box 936 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 








THE FORWALD EXPERIMENTS WITH 
PLACEMENT PK 


By J. B. RHINE 





ABSTRACT: In these two series of placement PK tests the experimenter, who 
was his own subject, threw ten dice at a time from an electrically-controlled dice 
channel. The dice rolled down an inclined plane onto a smooth surface divided 
into two equal areas. The purpose of the test was for the experimenter to try 
to influence the dice by PK each time he released them so that they would 
Toll onto whichever side of the area was designated as the target for that 
throw. A total of 40,000 single die throws gave highly significant results. The 
design of the experiment is adequate to justify serious consideration of the 
results as evidence of placement PK and as confirmation of the previous place- 
ment results by other experimenters. The work represents the first contri- 
bution to the Journal by Mr. Forwald, a Swedish engineer.—Ed. 





‘li woRK that is described in this report is an example of a type 
of cooperative effort found to be very useful at the present stage 
of parapsychology. The actual experimental work was done by 
Mr. Haakon Forwald, a Swedish engineer of Ludvika, Sweden, in 


collaboration with the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke Uni- 
versity, principally with me, the author. 

H. F., who is a member of both the Swedish and British So- 
cieties for Psychical Research, first got in touch with the Labora- 
tory when he wrote about some exploratory card-calling tests in 
which he and some of his engineer associates had taken part. At 
about the same time he reported some manifestations obtained by 
this group in connection with table-tilting which the members were 
inclined to attribute to psychokinesis. It was suggested to H. F. 
that a better way for his group to test the possibility that they 
could demonstrate PK would be to try their hands at some place- 
ment tests—a new kind of experiment at that time being carried 
out by three other research workers. 

One of these research workers was Mr. W. E. Cox. Some 
time earlier we had become acquainted at the Laboratory with 
Cox’s experiments in which he tried to use PK to place objects 
in given Jocations instead of attempting to influence the face of the 
object that would fall uppermost. In these tests the target area was 
divided into 252 squares, each marked with a number between one 
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and six. The subject was asked to will the dice to fall on the 
squares marked with a designated number. Cox’s results (pub- 
lished in this issue) seemed to indicate that a placement effect was 
possible through PK. 

As a result of the stimulus afforded by Cox’s work, Dr. Louisa 
E. Rhine of the Parapsychology Laboratory had also begun tests of 
placement PK. In her case the target area was limited to two parts; 
that is, the apparatus was so constructed that the dice or other ob- 
jects released at a central point were free to fall with approximately 
equal frequency over the right and left halves of the target box. 
A dividing line, and later a wire, separated the two target areas. 
The subject’s task was to direct the object by PK to fall on the 
designated side. This research will be reported in a later issue of 
the Journal. 

Mr. George Cormack (whose experiments are also reported in 
this issue) was likewise at work on the two-area placement tech- 
nique in collaboration with the Laboratory. 

H. F. agreed to join these others in trying the placement tests. 
He began his preliminary testing late in January, 1950, and is still 
continuing his experiments, using essentially the same apparatus 
and procedures. The present report, then, is only a preliminary one 
covering those of his findings that bear primarily on the question 
of whether placement PK can be demonstrated to occur. His later 
work dealing with more advanced problems will be left to sub- 
sequent reports. 

For the most part the experiment to be described depends en- 
tirely upon H. F. himself. During the testing he was both the 
subject and the recorder at the same time. However, the impres- 
sion I gained of him through correspondence and through a per- 
sonal meeting and a series of conferences I had with him in Stock- 
holm in June, 1950, was that he is a very careful and methodical 
person. It is proper to call attention also to the habits of accuracy 
which his profession naturally requires. There is, of course, ample 
justification for the solo type of research in parapsychology, since 
all the other sciences use it and owe a great deal to it. 
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THE EXPERIMENT 


H. F. constructed his apparatus himself. It consisted of an 
electrically controlled dice container perched at the top of a slop- 
ing runway which curved out and lengthened horizontally into a 
walled-in dice table. The runway was made of fiber board with the 
rough surface up. When the subject pressed an electric button (at 
the end of a cord) he released a row of 10 dice which rolled down 
the incline and scattered over the dice table. The table measured 
20 by 28 inches, and it was surrounded by a low wall to retain 
the dice. This dice table was divided longitudinally into two equal 
areas, designated as A and B. During the preliminary series 
(Series 1) areas A and B were separated by an ink line. During 
Series 2 the division was made by a copper wire stretched across 
the surface of the table and of sufficient thickness to give a notice- 
able incline to any die resting upon it. 

The container or trap from which the dice were released was 
constructed to provide a shallow, flat-bottomed channel just long 
enough to hold a row of 10 dice and just wide enough to allow a 
single die to move freely. It was 17 mm. wide; the dice were 16 
mm. When the electric release button was pressed the dice channel 
tilted so that the dice poured out onto the runway, and down onto 
the areas A and B. 

In the experiments to be described no attention was given either 
to the order of the dice in the release container or to which face 
was turned up. The dice were of wood and were constructed by 
H. F. himself. 

H. F. selected a room with a cement floor for the experiments, 
and the apparatus was|leveled at the beginning of each session. In 
spite of these precautions there was throughout the experiment a 
persistent favoring of \the A-side, due, no doubt, partly to the 
alignment of the dice channel or to some other lack of structural 
symmetry in the apparatus. The design of the experiment, of 
course, called for the use of both sides of the table an equal num- 
ber of times as target in order to offset any such bias. 

In view of the fact that the apparatus stood on a cement floor, 


*The reader is referred to the drawing of the Cormack apparatus on page 
59 of this issue. The apparatus used by Mr. Forwald resembles this apparatus 
in most of its essential aspects. 
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the experimenter did not consider it necessary to stand in the same 
place for every trial. However, he did make a point of avoiding 
any contact with the apparatus except through the electric switch 
and in picking up the dice to replace them in the dice channel when 
he reset the release device. 

During Series 1, when there was only an ink line to separate 
targets A and B, there were a few instances in which it was not 
easy to decide whether a die was more on one side of the line than 
on the other. In all cases of doubt the method of pairing was used; 
that is, the first instance would be credited to the non-target side 
and the next one to the target side. Obviously this is a type of 
judgment in which a biased observer could make decisions that 
would favor the direction of his bias. Accordingly, for Series 2, 
a wire was added to the dividing line so that there would be a 
clear indication as to which target the die favored. It will be seen 
that the change was not accompanied by any lowering of the scor- 
ing rate. 

The smallest unit of testing was the set, five throws of the 10 
dice for one side as target, followed by five throws for the other 
side, making 100 die-throws altogether. Except for finishing a set 
once it was started, no limit was assigned for a given experimental 
session. The A- and B-sides of the target area were used an equal 
number of times as target. The standard procedure in Series 1 was 
to give five throws or releases of the 10 dice for the A-side and 
then five for the B-side as target. One hundred and fifty of these 
sets, or 15,000 single die-throws, were made in Series 1, which is 
considered here merely as an introductory experiment. In Series 2 
a slight change was made. Instead of alternating five throws for 
the A-side with five for the B-side, the order was changed to five 
A, five B; five B, five A; five A, five B; five B, five A; etc. This 
was done to facilitate certain analyses for position effects. Two 
hundred and fifty sets, or 25,000 die-throws, were made in Series 2. 

Although the design of the test carries with it its own controls, 
H. F. thought it advisable to conduct some control throws (an 
“unwilled” series) to try to ascertain the way the dice would fall 
if he attempted to withhold his psychokinetic influence upon them. 
Accordingly two control series were performed. The first (Series 
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A) was done at the end of Series 1, and the second (Series B) 
was done at the end of Series 2. The difficulty of keeping a com- 
pletely detached attitude in carrying out such a control experiment 
and thus of making it a genuine control on PK is, of course, 
recognized. 

Series 1 took place during February and March of 1950, and 
Series 2, during April and May. The only tests for this period 
that are omitted in the report are certain fragments of explora- 
tory data obtained with different numbers of dice per throw, some 
with 20, some with 5. Neither of these departures proved to be 
as effective for the purpose of the test as 10 dice per throw, and 
they were discontinued. When further experimental work was 
resumed in September and continued through the fall, the experi- 
menter abandoned the simple test of trying for evidence of PK 
placement and undertook comparisons of different types of dice, 
differing mainly in density. These experiments, which are still 
under way, belong to a later report. Their inclusion would not 
alter the case in any way, nor would the inclusion of the work 
obtained with different numbers of dice per throw. A much clearer 


basis for judgment as to whether placement PK occurs is afforded 


by considering only the experiments done for this purpose with 10 
dice per throw. 


RESULTS 


It may be seen in Table 1 that the 150 sets (15,000 single die- 
throws) of Series 1 gave a total deviation of 147 above the number 
expected on a theory of chance. This amounts to an average of 
only one hit above mean chance expectation in a hundred single 
die-throws. Nevertheless, when properly evaluated? it is found to 
give a CR of 2.40, which has a corresponding probability of .016. 
This is a result that is certainly suggestive enough of something 
beyond chance to justify continuation of the experiment. 

Series 2 scored higher. As may be seen in the table, there were 
353 hits above mean chance expectation for 250 sets. This higher 
average, together with the greater number of sets than in Series 


* The evaluations in this report are based upon the variance that is correct 
for an unbiased apparatus and throwing procedure. As any consistent bias would 
have the effect of reducing the variance, the error introduced is one that under- 
estimates the significance and is therefore on the safe side. 
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Table 1 


ToTAL PLACEMENT RESULTS 





Tarcet Deviation 

Die- _— —| CRof 
Throws | A-Side | B-Side | Total Total 
1 ! 
I. Trials made with conscious effort to influence dice 


15,000 +223 — 76 +147 2.40 
25,000 +504 —151 +353 4.46 














40,000 +727 —227 +500 5.00 








II. Trials made without conscious effort to influence dice 


1,000 - 15 —13 82 





+ 2 
10,000 +102 —181 —79 1.58 





11,000 +104 | 196 —92 1.75 























1, gave the much larger CR of 4.46. The probability of a CR as 
large as that is of the order of nine-millionths. 

Both series plainly show the favoring of the A-side of the target 
already mentioned, an effect which could, of course, have been 
reduced by altering the apparatus, but H. F. did not consider it 
advisable to make the changes during the course of the experiment. 
The fact that each side was used as target an equal number of times 
compensated for the bias in the apparatus. 

Table 1 also shows the results of the two control series. It may 
be seen that although they gave a total deviation that was negative 
instead of positive (that is, the total number of dice falling into 
the target area was below the number expected on the chance the- 
ory), nevertheless the favoring of the A-side over the B-side con- 
tinued about as markedly as before. This is what one would expect 
if the favoring of the A-side in the experimental series was due 
chiefly to bias in the machine rather than to PK. 


DiscussION 
The results of H.F.’s experiments in placement tests of PK are 
statistically significant and the design of the experiment is adequate 
to justify serious consideration of the results as evidence of place- 
ment PK and as confirmation of the work of Cox and Cormack. 
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Taken in its entirety the work on placement warrants presentation 
as a step forward in the research in psychokinesis. 

It is too early yet to say how much of a progressive step this is. 
The value of the work lies mainly in the prospect of what can be 
done with the placement technique in discovering the nature of PK, 
rather than in what these experiments have already accomplished. 
Some examples of the possible advantage of the placement tests 
over the older face-target type may help to clarify this point. With 
placement tests it should be easier to measure and otherwise study 
the energetic effect produced on the object; that is, the motion of 
the object should be much simpler to analyze. Once we can begin 
such direct measurements the progress of the PK research should 
soon enter upon a new stage. 

In a similar way it should be possible to by-pass one of the 
puzzling problems that have confronted us in the face-target type 
of dice-throwing tests: the question of whether the PK effect in- 
volves a shift of the center of gravity of the object (this has been 
called psi loading), or whether it gives a mechanical impulse to 
the moving body at a strategic time and place in its fall. It would 
appear, as far as I can now see, that by making certain modifi- 
cations of simple character in the apparatus used in the work pub- 
lished in this number, one could effectively discriminate between 
these two hypotheses. The changes are needed to neutralize the 
side pull of any possible psi loading effect which might take ad- 
vantage of the position of the object at the starting-point. There 
should be ample dropping of the object through funneled channels 
to obscure any such side bias given at the start. In this way we 
should be able to distinguish between a psi loading effected before 
the dice are released and a PK influence exerted during the time 
the dice are in motion. 

Perhaps more immediate advantage from the placement results 
will come from the simplification the method affords. A widened 
range of essentially similar but different types of test procedure 
are suggested: for example, having the subject try to influence in 
a lateral direction a ball rolling down an inclined plane, a drop of 
liquid falling through a protecting tube, a stream of electrons strik- 
ing a grid (if we desire speed), or the slow tropisms of etiolated 
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seedlings (if slow motion is desired). Some explorers are already 
attempting to influence physical processes in both animate and in- 
animate systems, covering a wide ranging variety of situations. 
From the extended scope of effort, as well as from the more 
sharply focused attack which the placement procedure affords, some- 
thing important should be learned and the PK research should be 
moving forward toward understanding. 


Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 








THE CORMACK PLACEMENT PK EXPERIMENTS 


By J. G. Pratt 





ABSTRACT: Nine series of tests were done by the experimenter in testing 
his own ability to influence moving dice by PK so that they would come to 
rest in a given location. The apparatus allowed the dice to roll down an in- 
clined plane onto a level surface which was divided into two equal target areas. 
On each trial, the subject attempted to influence the dice to fall into one of 
these areas. The experiment as a whole gave highly significant results. The 
results obtained in four series in which the dice were electrically released from 
the apparatus were independently significant, the percentage of successes being 
about the same as in the other five series, in which the dice were released by 
some kind of manually exerted force. Series comparing different sizes and 
densities of dice showed significant differences in scoring rate but did not show 
any consistent relationship between scoring rate and the physical characteristics 
of the dice. These findings suggest that psychological factors were responsible 


for the differences. Mr. Cormack, the experimenter in these tests, is a retired 
businessman.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Mz. GEORGE CORMACK, a retired businessman whose home is in 


Milwaukee, became acquainted about three years ago with the work 
of the Parapsychology Laboratory and expressed an interest in 
attempting tests of his own abilities. Mr. Cormack was especially 
interested in PK and soon familiarized himself with the earlier 
PK findings and the types of dice tests that have been developed. 
He began experiments with the standard types of PK tests, throw- 
ing various numbers of dice for specified target faces, and pairs of 
dice for high or low combinations of the two faces. In these tests, 
as in all of his work thus far, Mr. Cormack worked alone, acting 
as both subject and observer. 

In his early tests G. C. fairly consistently scored more hits than 
expected by chance. In general, his rate of success was comparable 
with that of outstanding PK subjects whose results have already 
been reported, and his total results soon reached a level of high 
statistical significance. These experiments strengthened his interest 
in the PK research and gave him valuable experience as an experi- 
menter. From the point of view of the Laboratory this preliminary 
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period of about a year showed that G. C.’s interest was well worth 
directing into serious research channels. 

About the time that G. C. was beginning his PK tests, Mr. W. 
E. Cox submitted to the Parapsychology Laboratory a preliminary 
report on his PK experiments in which he was apparently suc- 
cessful at influencing the placement of falling objects. In view of 
the importance of repeating this type of experiment we suggested 
to G. C. in the summer of 1949 that he try some work along these 
lines, using a modified PK placement test developed in the Lab- 
oratory by L. E. Rhine. In this placement test the area onto which 
the dice rolled was divided into left and right halves, each of which 
was used as the target for the same number of throws. G. C. 
accepted the suggestion and began a series of PK placement tests 
that are still in progress today. These tests have now developed 
to the point where a full report of the work accomplished seems 
justified. 

A variety of experimental conditions have been involved in this 
work. After success had been achieved in the first exploratory 
attempt to confirm the Cox findings, changes were made in the 
experimental situation to meet possible objections to the PK ex- 
planation. Later series also introduced conditions relevant to ques- 
tions about the nature of the process producing the resuits. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


All the placement tests covered in this report were carried out 
on a specially constructed apparatus placed on a large flat-topped 
desk. The dice were thrown by a release mechanism and allowed to 
roll down a 32-degree incline onto the throwing surface of the desk. 
This throwing surface, an area marked off and bounded on three 
sides by a board wall, was covered with blotting paper. It was 
divided into two equal parts by a cord tightly stretched down the 
center just above the blotter. One end of the cord passed through 
a small hole near the bottom edge of the end wall, midway between 
the two side walls; and the string was fastened down to the desk 
at opposite ends. 

The surface of the inclined plane over which the dice rolled 
was covered with corrugated cardboard so that the dice would 
tumble freely as they fell, instead of sliding down the surface. The 
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release mechanism by which they were thrown was built onto the 
top of the inclined plane and both were mounted on a base. The 
center points were clearly marked on both ends of this base. When 
the apparatus was placed upon the desk at the open end of the 
throwing surface, these center points were carefully located so as 
to come directly over the taut cord, and the entire mechanism was 
firmly clamped to the desk. Figure 1 shows the general set-up 
used throughout the experiment and the specific release mechanism 
used in Series 7, 8, and 9. 

Most tests were made with ordinary commercial dice with ex- 
cavated spots. 

A total of nine experimental series have been completed, the 
length of each having been specified before it was started. Usually 
each session consisted of a set of trials made for a single target, 
the general practice being to do one set in the forenoon and one in 
the afternoon, alternating targets. Both successes and failures were 
recorded for each throw of the dice. Twelve throws were recorded 
in a column, the number of columns in a set depending upon the 
design of each series. 








Fic. 1. Drawing of the apparatus as used in Series 7, 8, and 
9. The trap door is shown in a raised position revealing the V- 
channel for centering the dice. At the left is the electro-magnetic 
release mechanism which operates the trap door latch. The 
apparatus was varied somewhat in the first six series but in the 
essential details it remained the same throughout the experiment. 
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DETAILED CONDITIONS AND RESULTS 
Details regarding the means of releasing the dice and the num- 
ber, size, and material of the dice varied from series to series. Be- 
cause of these variations in experimental conditions it is convenient 
to consider the conditions and results of each series before treating 
the data for the experiment as a whole. The results are shown in 
tabular form at the end of the article. 


SERIES 1 


Conditions. In Series 1 twelve plastic dice (% in., weighing 
¥% oz.) were released together on each throw, 72 throws for one 
target being alternated with 72 throws for the other. In this 
series the releasing mechanism consisted of an open box mounted 
above the inclined plane. The bottom of this release box was a 
trap door, hinged at the back, and held shut by a spring which 
could be released by pressing down on a lever by hand. The top 
surface of the trap door had strips of wood attached to it at the 
sides and back so that the area left in the center was just large 
enough to take 12 plastic dice when they were arranged side by 
side in a rectangular pattern. When the dice were placed in the 
box before each trial, care was taken to see that all of them lay 
flat on the door rather than resting one upon another. In this way 
the experimenter made sure that the dice were always released from 
the same place and that the side of the field chosen as target was 
neither favored nor disfavored by the manner in which the dice 
were placed in the release mechanism. 

Results. A total of 5,184 die-throws were made for each tar- 
get side. When the right side was the target, the number of dice 
coming to rest on that side of the dividing line was 100 more than 
mean chance expectation. When the left side was the target, a 
positive deviation of 135 successes was observed. The success for 
each target is statistically significant, and the deviation of +235 
for the experiment as a whole gives a CR of 4.61 with a proba- 
bility of .000004. The results of this series are clearly beyond the 
range of reasonable chance variation. (See Table 1.) 


SERIES 2 


Conditions. Two dice were thrown at a time in Series 2, each 
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die being 1 %¢-inch in size and weighing one ounce. The mech- 
anism for releasing the dice was changed from the previous series. 
Instead of laying the dice upon the trap door and opening it by 
hand, the experimenter left the trap door open so that it sloped 
downward onto the upper end of the inclined plane. An arrange- 
ment for centering the dice was constructed to fit into the release 
box. This consisted of two pieces of board that sloped toward each 
other from the left and right at an inclination of about 32 degrees 
from the vertical. These boards did not meet but had an open 
space large enough to allow the large dice to pass through without 
catching. They were held by two vertical boards nailed to their 
ends. This centering unit was made to fit snugly into the release 
box. In this series the dice were poured into the centering arrange- 
ment from a cup which was held directly above and back of the 
apparatus. The experimenter tried to pour the dice directly over 
the middle of the centering arrangement so that they would not 
strike on one of the sloping sides more than the other. The target 
sides were alternated for sets of 72 throws. 

Results. In this experiment the results were more likely to be 
influenced by any unconscious or unintentional manipulation of the 
dice on the part of the subject. If the area in which the dice finally 
came to rest was ever influenced by the manner in which they were 
released, this factor should have been strongest in a series in which 
the subject poured the dice from a cup held in his hand. Series 2, 
however, was the only one using cup throwing, and it gave chance 
results. There were 864 die-throws for each target, the deviation 
on the left being +18 and that on the right, +8. (See Table 2.) 
The total results for the series are insignificant. 


SERIES 3 


Conditions. The dice used in Series 3 were the large ones that 
had been used in Series 2, the 1 %¢-inch cubes. The apparatus 
was modified to eliminate the necessity of pouring the dice into the 
hopper from a can held in the hands. The improvement consisted 
in permanently mounting above the hopper a large-sized can with 
both ends removed. The long axis of the can was at an angle of 
approximately 90 degrees to the surface of the incline. The top of 
the can was always open at the time the dice were introduced; the 
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bottom was always closed by a trap door that was hinged at the 
top and held in place by a catch. No special effort was made to 
place the dice in any particular way. They were approximately 
centered by the curved inner surface of the can, and slight varia- 
tions from trial to trial were considered to be random. To release 
tl.e dice, the experimenter depressed a hand lever which opened the 
trap door, and the dice fell from the can through the hopper and 
down the incline onto the throwing surface. The target sides were 
alternated for sets of 72 throws. 

Results. The work as a whole yielded significant results. The 
number of throws was the same as in Series 2, and the success 
was approximately equally divided between the two target sides. 
The total of 1,728 die-throws for the right and left targets com- 
bined gave a deviation of +52 with a CR of 2.50 (P=.012). The 
detailed results are shown in Table 3. 


SERIES 4 


Conditions. Series 4 was an experiment in which three different 
sizes of dice were used simultaneously: the large 1 %4¢-inch dice, 
the intermediate size measuring % inch described above, and a 
small size of % inch with each die weighing %o ounce. There were 
two dice of each kind, and all six dice were thrown together on 
each trial. The setup was the same as that used in Series 3. Sets of 
36 throws for one target side were alternated with 36 throws for 
the other. 

Results. The large 1 %¢6-inch dice gave a clearly significant 
result while the intermediate and small dice were insignificantly 
different from chance expectation. (See Table 4.) For the large 
dice 864 die-throws showed a positive deviation of 48 successes for 
the two target sides combined, and the CR was 3.27 (P=.001). 


SERIES 5 


Conditions. In Series 5 the tests were made with throws of 
twelve %4-inch, 4-ounce dice using the setup of Series 3. The dice 
were of approximately the same size as the %-inch, %-ounce inter- 
mediate ones used in Series 4, and the object was to obtain results 
from a number of intermediate size dice used alone for comparison 
with the results from the dice of the same general size in Series 4. 
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Sets of 36 throws for one target were alternated with sets of 36 
throws for the other. 

Results. This test with 12 medium-size dice was made concur- 
rently with Series 3 and 4, and the same setup was used. The ex- 
periment, unlike the tests with intermediate dice in Series 4, gave 
a significant result (see Table 5). A total of 5,184 die-throws for 
both target faces combined showed a deviation of 85 successes 
above expectation, with a CR of 2.36 (P=.02). 


SERIES 6 


Conditions. Dice differing in weight but of the same size were 
employed in Series 6. Four dice were thrown at a time, two heavy 
lead ones (2 % oz. each) and two light plastic ones (4 oz. each). 
All of the dice were approximately %4 inch in size. For this series 
the setup was changed in two important aspects. One was that in- 
stead of simply depending upon the curved surface of the can to 
center the dice the experimenter inserted a piece of metal, bent to 
form a right-angle channel, inside the can. When the dice were 
placed in position for throwing, they were always lined up in this 
V-channel, and in this way assurance was gained that the dice 
always started from the same relative position for each trial. The 
second change was that an electro-magnet was used as the means of 
releasing the catch and opening the trap door to permit the dice 
to fall. This magnet was operated by means of a switch on the 
end of an extension cord which was always allowed to lie limp 
during the experiment, thus eliminating the possibility that there 
was any sort of differential force or pressure exerted which tended 
to make the dice fall toward the target side. The target side was 
changed after each set of 36 throws. 

Results. This first comparison of lead and plastic dice using 
the electrical release did not give significant results. A total of 
1,728 die-throws were made with each type of dice. The lead dice 
gave a negative deviation of 13 and the plastic dice a positive devia- 
tion of 38 successes. While the results are not significant they sug- 
gest that the lighter dice may have been favored over the heavier 
ones (see Table 6). The difference is opposite that found in Series 
4 where the heavier (larger) dice were the only ones to give sig- 
nificantly positive results. 
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SERIES 7 


Conditions. The same set of lead and plastic dice were used 
in Series 7 as in the previous series. The apparatus was simplified 
somewhat, however, by the removal of the funneling arrangement 
separating the V-channel from the incline. The V-channel was 
mounted for this experiment directly above the upper end of the 
incline but in a line parallel to it. A trap door was attached to the 
lower end of the channel. When closed, it was held shut by a latch. 
When the latch was operated by means of the electromagnet, the 
door opened by gravity. The experimenter removed the string for 
reasons to be considered later and in its place used a fine red line 
drawn on the surface of the blotter. Thirty-six throws were made 
for one target before shifting to the other, and, as usual, a regular 
alternation of targets was followed. The setup is shown in Figure 1. 

Results. A total of 864 die-throws were made for each type 
of dice, the lead dice giving clearly significant positive results (with 
a CR of 3.74) and the plastic dice giving results that were positive 
to a degree approaching significance (CR=2.18). The difference 
in rate of scoring with the two kinds of dice has no statistical 


significance. The total score of the series gives a positive devia- 


tion of 87 successes, a highly significant rate of scoring (CR= 
4.19). (See Table 6.) 


SERIES 8 


Conditions. The setup in Series 8 was the same as in Series 7 
except that an extension was placed at the bottom of the incline to 
eliminate a drop of about three inches between it and the desk top. 
The dice used were the two plastic ones of the previous experi- 
ment and two lighter (% oz.) wooden ones of the same size. All 
four were thrown simultaneously, and the targets were alternated 
by sets of 36 throws. 

Results. The wooden dice gave a positive deviation of 54 suc- 
cesses in 864 die-throws (CR=3.68). The plastic dice were only 
slightly positive, with a deviation of 21 successes (CR=1.43). The 
total deviation of 75 successes above the expected chance number 
for the entire series is clearly significant (CR=3.61; P=.0003). 
Detailed results are summarized in Table 7. It is clear that this 
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significant result is contributed largely by the wooden dice, but it 
is not possible to conclude on the basis of these results that there 
is any real difference in the rate of scoring with the plastic and 
wooden dice (CR gig =1.59; P=.1). 


SERIES 9 


Conditions. Series 9 was a test using the two lead, two plastic, 
and two wooden dice of Series 7 and 8. All six dice were released 
together on each trial. The setup and procedure were the same as 
those of the last series except that the taut cord was again intro- 
duced to divide the two target areas. The series consisted of 12 
sets of 36 throws each, the odd-numbered sets being for the right 
target and the even-numbered sets for the left. 

Results. A total of 2,592 die-throws were made. The over-all 
results showed that the target side gave a positive deviation of 70 
successes. A deviation at least this large has a probability of .006 
of occurring in a random series, so the total result is statistically 
significant. The wooden dice, which were the lightest (%% oz.), 
accounted for most of this significance, as they gave a deviation 
of +45 successes (CR=3.06; P=.002). The lead dice (2% oz.) 
were the next most successful, with a deviation of +16, and the 
plastic dice, the ones of intermediate weight ('4 0z.), accounted 
for the remaining deviation of +9. The lightest weight thus clearly 
had the advantage, but there was not a consistent inverse relation 
between mass and rate of scoring, as the results with the lead and 
plastic dice show. The results of Series 9 are shown in Table 8. 

All the series have been given a preliminary examination for 
significant internal effects, and no position effects such as those 
reported for earlier PK work have been found. The success appears 
to be uniformly distributed over each series and within the finer 
column and set structure of the records. It remains to be seen 
whether more refined statistical methods of analysis may discover 
points of significance that have been overlooked thus far. 


DISCUSSION 


The first question that arises is whether the chance hypothesis 
can account for the results considered as a whole. To get an answer 
to this question we may combine the probabilities for the results 
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of the nine experimental series by Fisher’s method. By this method 
a probability value of less than .000001 is obtained for the data as 
a whole. The chance hypothesis is therefore clearly unacceptable as 
the explanation of the results. 

The next question is whether the experimenter obtained the re- 
sults through errors of observation and recording. The first thing 
that may be said on this point is that the conditions were as good 
as those that are ordinarily required for a serious scientific investi- 
gation. That is to say, most experimental contributions in science 
are based upon the record of a single observer. In the present 
instance, however, the experiments as a whole offer several points 
of assurance that further justify placing confidence in the work. 

The situation which the experimenter needed to observe and 
record was about as simple and as straightforward as it could have 
been. It was merely a matter of counting and recording the number 
of dice that came to rest on each side of the center line. During 
the first six experiments and in the last one this line was a tight 
cord and was therefore slightly raised above the surface of the table. 
In this way the factor of judgment in deciding how to score the 
dice that fell on the line was reduced to a minimum. Dice that 
rested on the cord were always scored for that side toward which 
they leaned. The experimenter always recorded the number of dice 
in both areas, right and left, on each throw. Thus it is possible to 
see from his records that the correct number of dice were recorded 
each time, and the likelihood of an error in counting was greatly 
reduced. 

The manner in which the successes are distributed throughout 
the nine series does not fit in with a hypothesis of recording errors. 
If errors explained the results, we would expect to find the more 
significant scores in the experiments with the largest number of dice, 
as the difficulty of counting and recording the dice would increase 
in direct proportion to their number, and the series with larger 
numbers should, therefore, be more significant on the error hypoth- 
esis. The number of dice thrown at one time varies from two in 
Series 2 and 3, to 12 in Series 1 and Series 5. One of the series 
with two dice gave significant results while the other did not. One 
of the series with 12 dice was highly significant while the other 
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was only marginally so. The other four series in which either four 
or six dice were thrown at a time were, strictly speaking, much 
more like those with two dice per throw in terms of the difficulty 
of scoring than they were like the 12-dice series. In these four 
series either two or three pairs of dice were used. Each pair was 
clearly identifiable, and there could be no question of mistaking 
one kind of dice for another. In Series 4, for example, the signifi- 
cance was obtained from the largest size used, the 1 %¢-inch dice, 
and these were the ones on which it would have been least likely 
that recording errors would have been made, as they were the 
easiest of the three sizes to observe. It is clear that there is no rela- 
tion between the number of dice and the rate of success. The ab- 
sence of such a relationship is a strong argument against recording 
errors as an explanation of the significant scoring. 

Two series, 7 and 8, were made with the left and right areas 
separated by a red mark on the blotter instead of by the taut cord. 
At the end of Series 7 the experimenter sent in a report of his 
results and stated that he had observed that the lead dice frequently 
rolled down the very center of the inclined plane and struck the 
tight string. It seemed to him that the string might interfere with 
his efforts to influence the dice by means of PK, and he therefore 
decided to use the mark on the blotter as a means around this diffi- 
culty. In replying to G. C., I pointed out that his reason for re- 
moving the string was a good one, but that the advantages of 
having the string in the case of the dice that stopped on the line 
seemed to outweigh the possible disadvantages. When the experi- 
menter submitted his report on Series 8, he stated that he had 
started that series before he had received my letter. He had, there- 
fore, gone through it without replacing the string, but had paid 
particular attention to the dice that touched the line. In only two 
instances was there any doubt concerning whether to score the die 
as lying in the left or right side, and in these cases the dice were 
thrown again. This is, of course, a perfectly legitimate procedure 
when the probability of success on each throw is %. Even in these 
last two series without the string, therefore, there appear to be no 
adequate grounds for questioning the accuracy of the observations. 
The results of Series 9 provide as full assurance on the accuracy of 
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the observations as it is possible to get with a single observer, for 
the use of the raised line in that series again reduced the factor of 
judgment to a minimum. 

The final point to consider is whether the conditions and pro- 
cedures were adequate to rule out an explanation of the results on 
a purely physical basis. The experimenter used as much care as he 
could in leveling the apparatus and getting it centered. The inter- 
pretation of the results does not, however, depend on his having 
achieved a perfectly balanced set-up, for the experimental design in 
each series called for throwing an equal number of times for each 
target. Once the apparatus was set up and the releasing mechanism 
had been clamped to the desk, the situation was not changed until 
after a series of throws for the two sides as targets. If the appa- 
ratus was biased so that it tended to deliver the dice toward one 
side, as we must assume was the case, the variance of the total 
scores expected from the left and right targets combined would be 
less than that with perfect equipment. The theoretical variance 
which has been used in the evaluation is therefore a conservative 
basis of estimating significance and any error introduced is on the 
side of safety. 

Beyond the general question of bias in the apparatus, however, 
there is the consideration whether the manner in which the subject 
released the dice may have introduced a selective bias, one that 
favored delivering the dice toward the target side for any partic- 
ular throw. The various changes in the manner of releasing the 
dice were introduced as progressive safeguards against such biased 
throwing. It is recognized that as long as the method of releasing 
the dice required some kind of manually exerted force, there is no 
way to prove absolutely that the results were not influenced physi- 
cally. Such evidence on this point as the first five series offer, how- 
ever, strongly indicates that no such physical effect was in fact 
exerted. The point of the greatest relevance is that the very series 
in which such an effect should have been the strongest, the one in 
which the dice were poured into the hopper from a cup held in 
the hand, gave only chance results. Another relevant observation 
is that the changes in the apparatus during the series in which 
the dice were released by pressing a lever did not affect the results. 
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On a physical hypothesis, the degree to which a sidewise physical 
force exerted upon the lever could affect the results would depend 
upon distance and conditions of the fall after the lever was pressed. 
In the present instance, it did not seem to make any difference 
whether the pressing of the lever released the dice immediately 
onto the inclined plane, or released them to fall through a greater 
distance and through centering baffles. The lever series do not 
appear to support a physical hypothesis, but they alone are not a 
crucial test on this point. 

For a definite answer to this question of biased throwing, it is 
necessary to consider the last four series, in which the dice were 
released electrically. In these, the wire between the switch and the 
electromagnet was always loose at the time the dice were released, 
and there could be no question of a physical influence. Further- 
more, the question of whether the dice were placed neutrally in the 
release mechanism is answered by the use of the V-channel in which 
the dice were always lined up before each throw. 

The counterhypotheses which it is necessary to consider for a 
PK placement test have all been considered, and they have been 
found to be inadequate as an explanation of the Cormack results. 

What light do the results throw upon placement as a PK effect? 
As far as the tests involving comparisons of different sizes and 
densities of material are concerned, the results obtained do not fit 
into any pattern that could be predicted on a physical basis. Rather, 
the indications are that when two or more kinds of dice are thrown 
at one time the subject may show a preference for one of them on 
a psychological basis. This point is well illustrated by the results 
of Series 3, 4, and 5, three experiments that were run simultane- 
ously during the month of January, 1950. When the dice of three 
different sizes were used simultaneously, only the large dice gave a 
significant rate of scoring. In an experiment that ran concur- 
rently, however, the intermediate dice gave a significant rate of suc- 
cess. Apparently the intermediate size suffered by contrast when 
it was used with the large dice, but the subject was successful with 
dice of this size when he was giving them his whole attention. 
That the results as a whole cannot be interpreted on a physical 
basis becomes even clearer when we consider the last three series, 


‘ 
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in which dice differing in weight but of the same size were com- 
pared. In these series, unlike the earlier results from Series 4, it 
was the lighter dice that were favored. The advantage of the lighter 
dice was particularly marked in the last series where the wooden 
dice alone accounted for all the significance of the series. 

The results appear, therefore, to be influenced to a greater 
extent by psychological principles than by the laws of mechanics. 
The fact that significant PK results are obtained in placement tests 
does not, of course, tell us what the process is that is involved, 
but it may throw some light on the problem of the nature of PK. 
Two methods by which a subject might influence the dice to act 
according to his purpose have been suggested. One is the exercise 
of a temporary influence on each throw appropriate to achieving the 
desired effect on that trial. The other is the use of a more perma- 
nent influence that will affect the outcome over a series of trials, 
such as a run or set, for the same target. In connection with PK 
tests for target faces, the former has usually been thought of as 
something equivalent to a kinetic influence acting upon the moving 
die in such a way as to bring it to rest with the target face upper- 
most, while the latter has been represented as some sort of “psi 
loading” which has the effect of giving the die a bias to make it 
favor the target face. It is possible to conceive of the momentary 
type of influence as being either a kinetic one or a psi loading, but 
any more permanent influence extending over two or more trials 
would appear necessarily to be of the psi-loading kind. In tests for 
target faces, no means of distinguishing between the temporary, 
trial-by-trial, PK influence and the more permanent PK influence 
acting over a series of trials has yet been found. 

To what extent do the placement tests enable us to make such 
a distinction? Successful resulis in placement over a series of 
throws for the same target appear to rule out any permanently 
placed influence if the dice are oriented at random when they are 
placed in the throwing position. Biased dice would not favor either 
the left or the right side with such random arrangement at the 
start of the throws. On the other hand, it is conceivable that with 
certain conditions it would be possible to place a psi loading on the 
dice after they were in the apparatus ready to be released so as to 
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favor their turning toward the target side, just as it is conceivable 
that a loading applied during the course of their motion might turn 
them in the desired direction. Such a trial-to-trial psi loading seems 
to me to be a less plausible hypothesis than that of some kind of 
kinetic influence, but the question is one to be decided by experi- 
ment rather than logic. It is some progress to be able to say that 
the PK effect is a momentary or “single-trial” one, as the place- 
ment results obtained thus far enable us to do. 

One way in which further light may be obtained upon the na- 
ture of this momentary effect through placement tests is by using 
target areas of greater complexity, such as the checkerboard pat- 
terns of Cox. If the subject can make objects come to rest upon 
designated, small spots scattered over the throwing surface, the 
result would not be interpretable on the basis of a favorable loading 
placed on the die at the start of the fall. The PK influence would 
then be shown to be one affecting the die while it was in motion, 
and probably toward the end of its motion. This would pin the 
matter down to what we now think of as a kinetic hypothesis of 
PK, though it would leave open such advanced questions as that 
of exactly how PK acts on the die. 


Table 1 


PLACEMENT RESULTS WITH TWELVE DicE THROWN BY 
Lever RELEASE (Series 1) 





Number of Target 
Target Side Die-Throws Deviation 





5,184 +100 
5;184 +135 


10,368 +235 
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Table 2 


PLACEMENT RESULTS WITH Two 1 %6-INcH DicE PouRED FROM CUP 
THROUGH Hopper (Series 2) 





Number of Target 
Target Side” Die- Throws — | Deviation CR 





864 +8 54 
864 +18 1.22 





1728 +26 1.25 
(P= .2) 











Table 3 


PLACEMENT RESULTS WITH Two 1%6-INCH DiIcE RELEASED FROM 
Can ATTACHED TO APPARATUS (Series 3) 





| Number of Target 


Target Side Die-Throws Deviation CR 





“ae +, 2.18 
1.36 


Sete a, is ee 2.50 
(P= .012) 








Table 4 


PLACEMENT RESULTS WITH THREE PAIRS OF DICE OF DIFFERENT SIZE 
RELEASED SIMULTANEOUSLY By HAND LEVER (Series 4) 





| | | 
| Number of | Target 
Size of Dice | Die-Throws | Deviation CR | P 
; i 
| 


i ae | 





<a 
A “36 on 


aa: +0 


| +35 


1.38 me 


= i 3. 2 .001 
4 
| 





Table 5 


PLACEMENT RESULTS WITH TWELVE %-INCH Dice RELEASED 
SIMULTANEOUSLY BY HAND LEVER (Series 5) 





Number of Target 
Target Side Die- Throws Devi iation 


Might. ..........] 
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Table 6 


COMPARISON OF PLACEMENT OF LEAD AND PLastic Dice THROWN 
SIMULTANEOUSLY BY ELECTRICAL RELEASE 





| 


| | 
Leap Dice (2% oz.) | Prastic Dice (% 02.) | Tora. 


No. Die-|Target | 


nahi penne’ 3 
No. Die-|Target No. Die-| Target 


| 
Throws | Dev. | CR | Throws Dev. | CR | Throws | Dev. 


864 | +55 | 3.74 864 | +32] 2.18| 1728 | +87 | 4. 





1728 —13 |— .63) 1728 +38 218 | 3456 +25 





Table 7 


PLACEMENT RESULTS WITH Two PLASTIC AND Two WoopEN DICE 
oF 4%-INcCH S1zE THROWN SIMULTANEOUSLY BY 
ELECTRICAL RELEASE (Series 8) 





] 
Piastic Dice (% 02.) Woopen Dice (% oz.) 





2 | CR 
Q 


17 1.64 
4 38 





+21 1.43 
(P=.15) 















































Table 8 


PLACEMENT RESULTS WITH THREE PAtrrs oF DIcE OF DIFFERENT WEIGHTS 
THROWN SIMULTANEOUSLY BY ELECTRICAL RELEASE (Series 9) 








| 
Type of | Weight | Number of Target 
Dice (oz.) Die-Throws Deviation CR P 


é 1.09 | .28 
Plastic 1 61 | 2 
Wooden.... 4 3.06 .002 


| 

















Total... 2.75 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS by Aldous Huxley. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 272. 


In spite of the work at Duke, and that of Carington and Soal 
at Cambridge and London Universities in Britain, parapsychology 
as a science continues to be in a unique position. Workers in the 
other sciences first refused to admit its findings because these were 
sporadic. They demanded statistical evidence under the strictest 
laboratory discipline and control. They were given it. Yet most 
of them prefer to remain unconvinced. We are therefore com- 
pelled to presume (as psychologists have been the first to point out 
when in their patients they have met this peculiar resistance) that 
what workers in the mechanistic sciences are asking for is not 
evidence that parapsychological phenomena occur. What they re- 
quire is reassurance that these phenomena can be accepted and not 
prove too emotionally upsetting. 

The special workers in parapsychology must then go on increas- 
ing the weight of evidence. But (as happened at the start of the 
other sciences in the sixteenth century) there must also be masters 
of popular exposition who familiarize the older specialists with 
the new findings. Bacon was such. No researcher himself, or 
founder of a science, he acted as a “master midwife” to the infant 
sciences as a family. Vastly interested, and a supreme stylist, he 
not only introduced to the educated men of his day the new knowl- 
edge; he defined both the method that would assure further results 
and also the new frame of reference in which modern man was to 
live. He was a true empiricist, being prepared, as we know, to 
accept not merely heliocentricism but hypnotism. 

Today his mantle has largely fallen on such authors as Aldous 
Huxley. A stylist, a scholar, informed as to the various advances 
of the sciences, able to accept the oddest data with neither credulity 
nor revulsion, Huxley has of course for a long time accepted para- 
psychology and has constantly been aware of its significance and 
its correlates. As was Bacon, so today has Huxley been aware that 
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we are entering on a new cosmology—mechanomorphism is fading 
away today as anthropomorphism was vanishing in the dawn of 
the seventeenth century. He has also been aware that much of the 
data that make the new picture necessary were present to (but re- 
pressed by) the earlier, narrower point of view. 

It is this latter theme that predominates in this his latest book, 
Themes and Variations, a collection of historical essays. By far the 
longest essay is on Maine de Biran, an early nineteenth-century 
French statesman of third-rate political importance, but who was 
keenly interested in hypnosis, meditation, and kindred studies. From 
this student’s copious and able diaries Huxley shows how close that 
age was to placing parapsychology on a secure experimental basis. 
De Biran knew Ampere well, and Ampere was one of those men of 
genius who in youth had been a “magic calculator.” De Biran was 
intrigued. He could have gathered the Puységurs, the Amperes, 
and other savants and researchers around him. He was himself 
a man of wide intelligence and, for the time being, of considerable 
social importance. Nothing, however, came of his discussions with 
his friends. As with Mesmer fifty years before, once again para- 
psychology seemed to be “a science in the making,” only to sink 
back to the status of an anomaly. At first glance, then, the moral 
of this interesting essay seems daunting. We are reminded of 
Hegel’s depressing epigram: “The only thing we learn from his- 
tory is that men learn nothing from history!”’ At a second reading, 
however, we can add the Galileo afterthought: “And yet it moves!” 

Mesmer, as we know from Miss Goldsmith’s careful study, him- 
self misapprehended what he had found. Entering as he was on 
the age of Laplace, he had to see the phenomenon he had stumbled 
on as mechanistic, as magnetic. De Biran, too, was living in an age 
when vitalism was being defeated by a biochemistry that promised 
to reduce ali life to chemicals. He himself at the close of his life 
felt there was nothing to be done but to return to the Church of 
Rome—there was no road open between mechanistic materialism 
and a tradition whose final concession was Aristotelianism. Today, 
as Huxley has pointed out, that dilemma need no longer hold up 
modern man. Through oriental studies we know of systems of 
thought and methods of controlled attention which permit us not 
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only to have a cosmology in accord with modern physics, but a 
psychology which both parallels our present cosmogony and also 
gives us a frame of reference in which to view both the findings of 
parapsychology and their relationship to those other states of con- 
sciousness which result in integral thought and the higher, inten- 
tional coordinations of character. 

The final moral of this stimulating essay, then, is not the dreary 
one that history repeats itself; rather, it is that life seems repeatedly 
to attempt larger correlations, comprehensions of experience, and 
that though its first attempts cannot be final and must indeed appear 
to fail, they are the precursors of those resumed efforts which in 
the end lead into a new universe of knowledge and a new compre- 
hension of the self. 


GERALD HEARD. 





GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 
appearing in this JouRNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 

A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 
Humphrey (published by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.). 

AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


BT (“Broken Technique”): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is 
laid aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is 
made at the end of the run. 


CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 


CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 
hand. 


CHANcE ExpectaTION = MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CHANCE AVERAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared divided 
by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR oF THE DIFFERENCE: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 

DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

Ciosep Deck: An ESP deck composed of five each of the five symbols. 


— Deck: An ESP deck made up of the ESP symbols selected in randor) 
order. ' 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 


from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may be total 
(for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 


by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 


Backwarp DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets preceding the assigned 
targets (the ones for which they were intended). Displacement to the targets 
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one, two, three, etc. places preceding the assigned target are designated as (—1), 
(—2), (—3), etc. 
Forwarp DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets coming later than the as- 
signed targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the assigned target are designated as (+1), (+2), (+3), ete. 

DT (Down Through) : The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the deck before any are removed or checked. 

EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows the 
main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to exclude 
the possibility of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 


ESP Carns: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 

three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 

ESP Sympots: See plate opposite page 1, this JourNaL, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 
EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 


EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with methods 
such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus object is one 
of a known range). 

FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 


GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to operate. 

HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or more. 

LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 

MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 

P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency 
of a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with those psychical ef- 
— which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at‘present recognized 
aw. 

PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by 
a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 


PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their simi- 
larity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 


transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” 
and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 
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QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION) : The distribution of hits in the record page 
(or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found 


in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 


RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

ToraL Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AVERAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean square of 
the deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/ pq, in which n is the num- 
ber of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and g the probability 


of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 \/no. of runs.) Sometimes the SD 
used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 


SD or THE DIFFERENCE: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the SD 
of the difference is equal to o, \/1/R: + 1/Rs where o, is the SD of a single 
run and R: and R: are the number of the runs in the respective samples com- 
pared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of one 
test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecutive 
group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 


influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this JoURNAL is a probability value of .02 or less, or a deviation in either 
direction such that the CR is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) which 
the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.e., to 
identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most commonly 
the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In PK tests, 
any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a con- 
sequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another per- 
son. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK tests, 
a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 











past has been rigidity in holding to old conceptions. Because the 
conceptions belonging to the science of the past may become em- 
bedded in the language we use, we are very much inclined to mis- 
take them for necessary truths. It is not, of course, possible now 
to say which of our old conceptions must be given up in order that 
we may begin to understand psi. If I knew that, I should be in a 
position to lay the foundation for the new science which will include 
psi. I am certainly not in such a position. I can only suggest that 
we must be ready to question all our old conceptions and to distrust 
all our habits of thought. 

There is one conception in current scientific thought which has 
a degree of prestige that makes it difficult to question which, never- 
theless, I think is perhaps one of the limiting conceptions it may 
be necessary to discard. This is the system of ideas sometimes called 
the “psychosomatic theory” which regards all mental phenomena 
as aspects of physical events in the nervous system. Dr. Wiesner 
and I have suggested that perhaps the psi process is not essentially 
paranormal but is the normal process by which IT am informed about 
external events by the mediation of events in the nervous system, 
and that paranormal psi processes are simply cases in which this 
mediation is discarded and I am directly aware of an external 


event. Such a view necessarily implies the discarding of the psy- 


chosomatic theory since the “I’’ referred to must be something 


other than the nervous system itself or any aspect of it. 


—R.H. Tuovutess, “Thought Transference and 
Related Phenomena,” a discourse deliv- 
ered before the Royal Institution of Great 


Britain, December 1, 1950. 








SOME LESSONS FROM PHYSICS 


I HE HIsTorY of physics should encourage us to pay attention to 


the unexpected experimental result and to regard it as an invitation 
to reconsider the theory which underlies our expectations. If we 
find something happening which we expected not to happen, then 
there must be something wrong with the theory on which our 
expectations are based. The theory must be changed until it leads 
us to expect that to happen which in fact does happen. In the fact 
that we have experimental results that are unexpected and inex- 
plicable, we have in parapsychology a situation favourable to a 
profitable advance in theory. . . . 

Anyone familiar with the history of physics during the last 
half century must notice how much advance in theory had depended 
on the results of precise measurement ... In the field of para- 
psychology such precise measurements cannot be made and_ the 
testing of alternative hypotheses is, therefore, difficult to perform 
and somewhat indefinite in its results... . 

[ think that there is another important respect in which the 
situation in which parapsychology stands now is different from that 
of theoretical physics in the early part of the present century. The 
reconstruction of theoretical physics depended not only on the 
presence of unexpected experimental observations but also on the 
genius of men like Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, and others who saw 
the new theoretical orientations that were necessary. I do not think 
that the problems of parapsychology are being considered by minds 
of that quality. It is possible that the experimental situation is 
not yet ripe for such a mind and that, when it is, the necessary 
man of genius will appear. 

_ [think that one lesson we can learn from the history of theo- 
retical physics is the desirability of flexibility of mind in approach- 
ing such problems. The obstacle to new theoretical insights in the 
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